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on the Pacific Coast you will of course visit 
>I I 
THE PEERLESS GITY BY THE SBA 


San Diego has every possible element necessary to the 

building of a mighty metropolis. Upon every great 
natural harbor in the civilized world is builded a great city. There are but three great natural 
harbors on the Pacific Coast. San Diego has one of these. San Diego is five hundred miles 
nearer Chicago and New York, with easier grades over the mountains, than any Pacific Coast 
point. San Diego has the first American harbor north of Panama Canal. San Diego is to be 
the greatest coaling station in the United States. Three railroads are now rushing surveys to 
San Diego. There are greater commercial opportunities in San Diego today than in any city in 
the world 


San Diego is without a peer in the known world. San Diego 

is the healthiest city in the world. San Diego has the finest 

climate in the world. Never hot and never cold. The temperature has exceeded 50° but nine- 
teen times in thirty-four years, and has never fallen below 32°. 

Flowers bloom from January to December. Oranges, Bananas, and Dates grow every day 

of the year at San Diego. No Blizzards. No Snow. No coal bills, and no extreme heat at San 

Diego. It is the most delightful place in the world to live. San Diego has the finest Ocean Front residence prop- 


erty on the Pacific at 
: no PACIFIC BEACH 


These properties are additions to the city of San Diego. Their water supply is ample and owned by the city of San 
Diego. They have twenty minute motor car service to the heart of the city. They have two splendid hotels, many beautiful 
homes and the finest ocean strand in the world, six hundred feet wide, four miles long, smooth and hard as asphalt pavement. 
All the year round boating, bathing and fishing. Climate does not vary 2 degrees in twenty-four hours. They have eighty- 
foot streets and twenty-foot alleys in every block. Lots in these beautiful additions will be sold by mail for cash or on 
terms of ten dollars per month. without taxes or interest. Prices, description and full particulars on application. To an 
interested party we will furnish absolutely free transportation from any point in the United States to San Diego and return in 
order that they may investigate the opportunities here offered for a home or for an investment. Write today, enclosing stamps. 


FOLSOM BROS. COMPANY (Foreign Dep't) SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


REFERENCES:—Dun or Bradstreet, Merchants’ National Bank, First National Bank, Commercial National Bank, Chamber of Commerce, 
or any City or County Official. 
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fruits direct from the producer. 
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Sit right down 
and send for one 


of our new booklets, “From 
the Orchard to your Table” 
—mailed free everywhere. 


Tells All About California Fruits 


How they’re grown, gathered and canned—Tells of the way 
to get the choicest selected assortment of canned California 


Interesting and instructive. 


A good book to have. Every housekeeper in America ought to 
read it. You’d better send right now before you forget it. 


Code-Portwood Canning Co. 








101 FRONT STREET 


San Francisco 


California 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE, 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital - - $16,000,000.00 
Paid in - - - - 3,000,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Payable Semi-Annually 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 
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COUNTIES IN 


NORTHERN CITRUS BELT 


CHANCE oF a LIFETIME 














IN EVERGREEN PARK 


Adjoining Stanford University Grounds. Write for Free copy of THE CALIFORNIA HOME; 
Bird’s-Eye View, Prices and Terms; List of Property throughout the State. ‘ 


Co-oPpeRATIVE LAND AND TRUST CompPaNy  (""“%00'000"") 


Home OFFice: AND CONNECTIONS BRANCH OFFICE : 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA THROUGHOUT THE STATE EVERGREEN PARK, MAYFIELD 


In writing please mention SUNSET 
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AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK 73;.Selitornis Haspitel i one ofthe ulgue ena 

lishments of America. With over one hundred and fifty rooms, 

five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 

corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it com- 
bines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 

For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











The Alps of 
Southern California 
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For particulars address 
R. A. LOWE, Manager 
IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 
Long Distance Telephone 














IDYLLWILD 


(one mile above the sea). A beautiful 
mountain village located in the midst of 
737,000 acres of pine forest, is open all 
the year round, It is twenty miles from 
the Southern Pacific at Banning, and 
twenty miles from the Santa Fe at Hemet. 
Strawberry Valley Lodge, the principal 
hotel, has a chef who is unsurpassed. 
There is an orchestra, bowling alley, lawn 
tennis, billiards, hunting, excellent saddle- 
horses, and everything to make an outing 
delightful. Just the place for delicate 
children, overworked professional and busi- 
ness men, weary, mervous women, and 
all lovers of nature. Furnished cottages 
and furnished tents for rent for house- 
keepir to accommodate those who do 
not desire to board at the Lodge. 
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The annual Christmas gift puzzle has come ‘round again. 
In hundreds of thousands of cases it will be solved with an Ingersoll 
Watch, which in other years has brought to so many the indescribable 
joy that only his “first watch” ever brings to a boy. 

Then it will begin to inculcate the habit of promptness and teach the 
value of time—invaluable lessons to last through life. 

The Ingersoll is a practical watch, just as good for a man as a boy. 


1905 Model---Neat, Accurate, Guaranteed 


Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid fue 

$1.00. Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Booklet free 

ASK For AN INGERSOLL—NamME on DIAL 
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“ No better sea story has been told on this side of the Atlantic since ‘Moran of the 
Lady Letty.””—Literary Digest. 


ore LURE O' GOLD 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


Is THE Story of Adventure Most Sought for at the Bookshops 
and Libraries. 


oo . | It is the best selling Sea Story in the Book Marts, East 
ce and West. 


Reviewers are enthusiastic over it. 





‘*The Reader’ compares it favorably with ‘‘ Treasure Island.’’ 


‘¢The Boston Herald’’ praises the book very highly and says 
‘it is one of the best companions for an idle day.”’ 





Admirably illustrated. Sold at $1.20 net. At all book- 
shops or by 





Published by EDWARD J. CLODB, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: No. | Wall Street, New York San Francisco Branch: 34 Sansome Street 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS PAID IN. .. ._ . $ 7,894,400 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AUTHORIZED... $10,000,000 


BRANCHES: London, Shanghai, Manila, Hong Kong, Yokohama, Singapore, Kobe, Bombay, Calcutta, City of Mexico, 
San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Canton, Panama. Agencies throughout China, Japan, India and 
all parts of Europe. 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Loans made on 
liberal terms on approved securities. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ and Commercial 
letters of credit granted, available in any part of the world. Interest bearing certificates of deposit issued for fixed 
periods. Interest allowed to banks on current daily balances. Special rates given to banks keeping accounts with us 
and drawing direct on our branches and agents throughout the world. Correspondence invited. 


W. H. HIGH, Manager 











Metropolitan Life 





Insurance Company 





INCORPORATED BY THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
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I BUY or I SELL 


Let me sell you a country home in my 20,000 acre colony, where you will be kept busy all the year round planting, 
gathering and marketing your crops. Where winter is never known. Where we have turned a river out on the land 
for irrigation purposes. Where alfalfais grown and cut five or six times per year, yielding one and one-half to two 
tons per acre to the cutting. Where corn grows fifteen to eighteen feet high. Where eattle and hogs are very 
profitable and easily cared for, Where you are within seventy-five miles of the market for all your product. 
Where you can grow berries and fruit of every kind all the year round. Where Australian and tropical trees 
and plants grow and beautify the drives and public highways. Where you have good schools and churches. 
Where you have two transcontinental railroads and a river for transportation to the city of San Francisco. Where 
we furnish you free of charge a man well versed in the cultivation of California land, who will advise vou what to plant, 
when to plant, how to irrigate and cultivate. Where you can pay one-fourth down and the balance in four annual 
payments. I am offering you the opportunity of alifetime. Send for my prospectus telling all about 
this beautiful property. | will give you information free about any line of business in California. 


Drop me a line today. A. D. REN FRO 


Cor. Mission and New Montgomery Sts. San Francisco, California 








“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”’"— Wzallium S. Devery. Wells Fargo R Company 


ND. BRILLIANT 
Bhieeing AND STARTLING 
Bank 


| HE My | OWAWA Rromdont, . . Memes, Kana, . . San Branco 
Cashier, . . . F. L. Lipman, . . . San Francisco 




















Ass’t Cashier, . FRANK B. KING, . . San Francisco 
BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON Asst Cashier, . JOHN E. MILES, . . . San Francisco 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 
every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges BRANCHES. 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) by: New York, . H.B.PARSONs, Cashier 
Salt Lake, . H.L. Miter, Cashier 
THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY Portland, Or., R. LEA BARNES, Cashier 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business, July 30, 1904. 
. ASSETS. 
s s Loans, . . « $16,084,977.93 
at this paper on which Bonds, Stocks and Warrants, . . 2,731,864.90 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is Real Estate, . . eee 2, 139,795.98 
j j j Miscellaneous Assets, See ,016 58 
printed. It is furnished by Due from Banks and Bankers, . % 1,700,924.59 
us. All of the best peri- Cash, .. . . 8,250, 106.16 
odicals in the State—or nearly all—get $25,912, 686.08 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper ; Liabilities. 
and all of the best. Capital, Paidup, . . we . $ _ 500,000.00 
Surplus, er ks 5,750,000.00 
Un ivided Profits, . ae 9,666,545 12 
Deposits, Banks and Banke Ts, sh 2,188, 106 06 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. Deposits, Individuals, . . . .  7,808,034.90 


$25,912,686.08 

Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets e a a ie i acl. 
nera anking usiness in all its Dranches. or- 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA reensaiae throughout the world. Accounts received 


on favorable terms. 
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FLOWERS BLOOM ALL WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 
YOU CAN PLAY GOLF THERE EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


Two Palatial Trains for 
Through Winter Service 
SUNSET LIMITED GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


These modern luxuriously equipped trains will run daily between Cali- 
fornia and Eastern points—beginning December 15th the SUNSET 
LIMITED, between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via the SOUTHERN PACIFIC. Beginning December 25th the 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED, between Chicago, El Paso, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via the ROCK ISLAND ROUTE and SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.  Vestibuled sleeping and dining coaches, observation rooms 
and all the service of a model hotel. For details ask any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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Do You Want a Home in California 


























JULIANA DE KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER UP TO 
HER HOCKS. THIS COW ATTENDS THB NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ CONGRESS AT ST. LOUIS 





Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your “good will’’ our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 
to you. 


Avpress: J. P. MASSIE, manacer 


THE STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A. WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET HILL, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL,, MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK, 


CONTRACTOR FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 











FILLING IN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANGISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Do You Feel the Cold? 


Why not spend the winter in Tropical Hawaii, 
where the climate is mild and equable. Lowest tem- 
perature 55 degrees, highest 89 degrees. Fine hotels, 
surf boating and bathing every day of the year; shoot- 
ing, fishing, golf, polo and every sport and recreation. 


110 0 San Franciscoto Honolulu and return, 
' special rate to fifteen or more travel- 
ers booking for any one of the following steamers 


Sailings:—Alameda, Nov. 19th: Sonoma, Dec. rst; Korea, 
Dec, 6th; Alameda, Dec. roth; Ventura, Dec. 22nd; Mongolia, 
Dec. 31st; Alameda, Dec. 31st. 

Special round trip rate on Canadian- 

‘ Australian steamers sailing from Van- 
couver: Moana, December gth—Aorangi, January 
6th—From Portland, Puget Sound and British 
Columbia ports. 

Register NOW for a tour at any office of Thomas Cook & Son: 
New York, 261 Broadway; Boston, 332 Washington St.; Phila- 
delphia, 830 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 234 S. Clark St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 621 Market St. 

Full information from all railroads. Souvenir 

book filled with photographs for the asking. 

HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Honolulu, T. H. 
New York, 874 Broadway Los Angeles, 207 West Third Street 


Bearing 

Garters have 

a swinging sup- 

port that works on 

a bearing of steel balls. 

They give it an adjust- 

ment that yields to the slight- 

est leg and muscle movement. 
They actually follow your footsteps. 


BALL BEARING 


Garters 


can’t bind the leg—won’t pull the sock—will 
feel comfortable on any leg in any position, 
due to the perfect ball bearing adjustment. 

Made of best quality elastic web in a great variety of 
latest patterns. Unconditionally guaranteed. 25c a 
pair, At dealers or mailed postpaid. 


The C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 408, Shirley, Mass. 








LONG DISTANCE 
» INTER- 
COMMUNICATING [i 
SD IELEPHONES IF 
NINALL ROOMS 


H.W. LAKE MANAGER 


& 


SEA BATHING “ 
SURF RIDING 

AT ANNEX on 
[HROUGHOUT@ 
THE YEAR 


—Absolutely hreproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., Ltp., PROPRIETORS 


This modern and magnificent hostelry 
million dollars, has just been completed an 





representing an investment of over one and a half 
is now open. 


The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. 
This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental §.S.Co. Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 


Canadian Mail S. S. Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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A Most 
Acceptable Holiday Gift 


The Edison Phonograph 


Entertains the guest, plays for dancing, amuses the family, renders the latest 
hits and the classical selections with rich purity and natural tone beyond belief 

till you hear it. we Edison Gold Moulded Records, price 35 cents each, con- 
tribute largely to its marvelous results by their unapproached perfection. Dealers 
everywhere will be glad to prove this wonderful superiority. If there is no 
dealer near you, send to us for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 


Send for sample copy I. C.S. Language Courses 
of the Phonogram TRADE MARK taught by Edison 
Monthly. a or Phonograph. 
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“['m Going to Spend 
the Winter in Cali- 
fornia — Why Don't 
You Come, Too?” 








At Christmas time there 
they battle with roses 
instead of snowballs 








You can be happy there every 
minute and out of doors all the 
time— on the beach or among 
the redwood groves of SANTA 
CRUZ; on the golf links at 
HOTEL DEL MONTE by 
the Sea, near old Monterey; 
enjoying the hot baths at PASO 
ROBLES HOT SPRINGS; 
among the orchards around 
HOTEL VENDOME at San 
Jose; under the orange trees at 
Riverside’s NEW GLEN- 
WOOD; at CASA LOMA 
amid the olives and oranges 
of Redlands; among the palms 
at HOTEL GREEN or the 
RAYMOND in Pasadena ; on 
the beach at Santa Monica, 
CORONADO, Long Beach or 
Santa Catalina; idling in Los 
Angeles at the ANGELUS or 
VAN NUYS; resting serenely 
at the POTTER or the 
ARLINGTON in Santa 
Barbara; driving or golfing at 
San Rafael; or luxuriating at 
the PALACE or HOTEL ST. 
FRANCIS in _ wide-awake 
bustling San Francisco—the city 
incomparable among winter 
resorts. 











FOR DETAILS INQUIRE 
OF ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific 
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SEEK A HOME IN 


Santa Cruz 
County 


SURF AND PLUNGE BATHING 
CLIFF AND BIG TREE DRIVES 
ALL AT SANTA CRUZ 


ts 
paetmmonies 





Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil. Abundant crops. 
No Irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz, 10,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern 
utilities. 


A RENEE NET NT 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 





For further imformation write or call 
upon any 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


OR 
H. R JUDAH, Jr. 
Secretary 


| of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 


A engage OT SCN. CIEE EER LET TSI 8 OT ECOL NE TOT I ASC EN LT RRS ter ARRAN TAN 8S ete 
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OoOos Clabrough, Golcher & Co. 
Bros. 


OUTFITTERS 


THE RIGHT ‘KIND 
































Kearny at Post San Francisco 
WE MAKE 

FOR RAILROAD WORK LARGEST STOCK AND BEST MAKERS 
Central Manufacturing Co. L. C. Smith J. P. Clabrough & Bro. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue Kansas City, Mo. Parker Bros. W. W. Greener 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST Remington Ithaca Francotte 
Syracuse Arms Co. Knockabout 

J. P. O’NEILL HIGH GRADE AMMUNITION 


538 Market St. San Francisco 
CATALOGUE FREB 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 


All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH $30 Thousa nd 2 €or y a 
col No mailing to friends 
Partic- 


or furnishing addresses. 


10 men in each State to travel, 

tack signs and distribute samples ulars, stamped envelope. 

and circulars of our goods. Salary 

$75.00 per month, $3.00 per day 

for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., U. S. ADVERTISING co. 


Dept. D, Atlas Block, Chicago. | DESK 36 CHICAGO 


Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Tr 
TOWN TALK [i 2otiissseeing the big Trees 


of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California. This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
THE L E A D l N G WwW E E K Ly turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carria ages at depot upon arrival 





























j j j of trains. 
Bright, and up to date 1D all 1S Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
hi 
j wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
ge Get the beautifully ee Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
} iff Drive. 
1 lustrated and a b ] if ¢ d ite d Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Cc it =| I s sg M A s Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


M. C. HOPKINS 


i OW N ’ A L K Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


S. J. GRIFFIN B. G. BLACKMAN 


BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
CORNER TWENTY-FIFTH ST. AND WASHINGTON AVE. OGDEN, UTAH 
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—for the other five cents I'll throw in this siik stocking,” 
* * * returned the amateur saleslady 


**The Stocking Speaks."’ page 119 
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five thousand, one hundred twenty- 

nine dollars! San Francisco spent 
that sum for new buildings during the 
first six months of 1904. Eight and 
one-half millions from January to July 
—that means nearly a million and a half 
a month, and the exact figures, month 
by month, show a steady increase which 
may mean that the total at the year-end 
will give an average expenditure of two 
millions for each thirty days. 

The city has no previous record like it. 
Note some comparisons from the records 
of building contracts signed, sealed and 
delivered. The first six months of 1904 
show contracts aggregating $8,525,129. 
This is $1,380,909 in excess of the con- 
tracts for the first half of 1903; 
$2,434,496 greater than those of 1902; 
over $5,000,000 more than in 1901, and 
nearly $5,500,000 in excess of contracts 
awarded during the first six months of 
1900. 


| wor million, five hundred twenty- 


The number of building contracts let 
from January to July, 1904, was 1304. 
The figures do not mean 1304 sky- 
scrapers, but theymean some sky-scrapers 
and many lesser structures. The four 
figures of the sum spell a wide confidence 
and an even growth. They constitute the 
multisyllabled answer to the demand of 
the time. 

An explosion in Havana harbor in 
May, 1898, may be said to have been 
the signal of a season of greater pros- 
perity in San Francisco. In the two or 
three years following the Golden Gate 
wore chance rust from its hinges in 
opening wide to let out the steamers 
bound for the Philippine islands with 
soldiers and munitions of war. The tale 
of a great municipal prosperity won by 
suddenly becoming the front door of the 
nation is not sufficiently ancient to 
brook extensive recounting; the after- 
math is of the present, and each month 
adds new chapters and new light. In 
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1898 there was a rapid rise, 
and five years have passed 
without a real relapse. The 
troop-shipssailed back through 
the Gate, and in their wake 
came merchantmen beating 
up the wind with a new com- 
merce from the lands where 
dwell the major portion of 
the population of the earth. 
If a day of war, of military 
camps, of great rush orders 
for supplies, meant a munici- 
pal prosperity of an evanes- 
cent nature, there is yet no 
question that the events of 
war shot new logs into the 
foundation of San Francis- 
co’s permanent activities. 

A new commerce, defying 
prophets to fix its ultimate 
limits, has brought new peo- 
ple to this shore to meet it. 
The population has increased 
and is increasing. Not de- 
cennial, but a yearly census is 
necessary to give an adequate 
idea of the present rate of 
growth of the Pacific coast 
metropolis. New roofs over 
new heads. It is not difficult 
to understand why the first 
half of 1904 has seen a mul- 
tiplication of the building 
activities of any previous half 
year, the product including 
business structures, apart- 
ment houses, flats and dwell- 
ings. Living places have had 
their tenants before their 
final coat of paint. 

It is a corollary that finan- 
cial conditions have not been 
unsatisfactory. The large ex- 
penditures of the government 
have continued with regular- 
ity, but these sink to less 
striking significance in the 
steady flow of private busi- 
ness. The reaction so often 
succeeding real estate trans- 
actions of unusual volume 
and values has not come. 
Sharp-eyed capital of eastern 
money-centers has seen its 


Folger & Co's building, Howard and Spear; Federal build- . Seri 
ing, Second and Howard; Towle block, Third and Clementina. chance and found investment 
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here, and now the profits find 
investment here and add to 
local circulation. Witness the 
case of the United Railroads 
of San Francisco. 

Neither is it alone the eye 
of the stranger which sees 
vast commercial opportunity 
and a mighty future. Wit- 
ness the bonding of the city 
by the people for seventeen 
million dollars to invest in 
public improvements. Wit- 
ness the fact that upon the 
heels of the opening of the 
St. Francis Hotel, costing 
$1,800,000, work is being 
rushed along on the Fair- 
mont, an even finer hotel 
structure, and one which is 
conceded by some to be the 
most splendid hotel in the 
world. Built with money left 
by the late Senator Fair, it 
may be classed as an invest- 
ment by local capital. As an 
evidence of the general, thor- 
ough and certain confidence 
in San Francisco’s present 
and future, consider the item 
in point, the expenditure of 
eight and a half millions in 
building during the first six 
months of a year when mate- 
rials are not cheap and when 
labor troubles and the other 
things which intimidate in- 
vestors are to some extent 
fulfilling their promise of an 
inning. Much must be in 
sight to make capital so un- 
afraid. Had there been noth- 
ing to excite apprehension 
in the investor, the amount 
put into buildings in the 
stated time would have been 
much, possibly fifty per cent, 
greater. 

The figures mean most 
when seen in comparison. 
Take San Francisco’s build- 
ing record for April. The 
investment was about $1,671,- 
000. That was more than in 
January, February or March, 
and less than in May or June. 
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Merchants’ Exchange, California street; Grant building, 
Market and Seventh; Young building, Market and Spear. 
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Breuner and Cordes blocks, south side Union Square; 


Wilcox building, Mission near Third; Crocker block, 
and First. 


Mission 








The April record shows a gain 
of fifty-seven per cent over 
April, 1903, when the invest- 
ment was $1,059,000, and a 
very pretty showing it is. 

The building record for 
the whole United States for 
April, 1904, shows that of 
the twenty-three largest cities 
five only made larger gains 
in percentage than San Fran- 
cisco. They were Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, Omaha, Seattle 
and Chicago. This city is 
shown in a still more favor- 
able light when it is remem- 
bered that the record for 
April, 1903, upon which the 
percentage of gain is reckon- 
ed, was considered at the 
time a _ very satisfactory 
month. Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, is having a great era 
of building this year, yet its 
April gain over the previous 
April is fully expressed by 
thirteen per cent. 

Here are a few items from 
the City Architect’s record of 
building permits issued dur- 
ing the first half of the year, 
which give an idea of the 
business and other structures 
which constitute the $8,525,- 
129 total; $190,000 building, 
Howard and Spear streets, by 
J. A. Folger & Co. ; $150,000 
building, Geary street near 
Van Ness avenue, by the 
Schroth Company, Incorpor- 
ated ; $100,000 building, Post 
street and Agate alley, by 
William Tracy; $100,000 
building, Sansome street 
near Clay, by the Isabella 
Crowell estate; $155,- 
000 building, Geary street 
near Powell, by Golden Alex- 
ander; $133, 000 building, 
corner Market and Spear 
streets, by C. A. Buckley; 
$100,000 building, corner 
Davis and Pacific streets, by 
James Otis; $81,000 build- 
ing, Howard street near 
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Second, by Federal Security 
Company; $75,000 building, 
Sutter street west of Jones, 
by I. Schwartz ; $75,000 build- 
ing, corner Clementina and 
Third streets, by Towle Es- 
tate Company ; $89,000 build- 
ing, corner Post and William 
streets, by O. D. Baldwin; 
$60,000 building, Sacramento 
street near Octavia, by R. W. 
Nelson; $60,000 building, 
corner Powell and O’Farrell 
streets, by Mrs. C. G. Meni- 
fee ; $60,000 building, Broad- 
way near Webster street, by 
A. B. Hammond; $60,000 
building, Montgomery street 
near California, by Security 
Savings Bank ; $60,000 build- 
ing, Fourteenth street near 
Valencia, by Keystone Im- 
provement Company. ‘These 
buildings, whose construction 
was most recently undertaken, 
while not comparable in size 
with some of the buildings 
which have been under way 
much longer, are vet interest- 
ing evidence of the activity 
in widely separated districts 
and the general growth of 

the city. 

The cost of the buildings 
for which permits have been 
secured during the first six 
months of the year hardly 
more than half represents the 
whole amount of building in 
progress today in San Fran- 
cisco. With the buildings of 
last year, and even of year 
before last, which, owing to 
their size, are still in process 
of construction, the total of 
current building is not far 
from fifteen million dollars. 

Among buildings now near- 
ing completion are some 
which will not cease to im- 
press the traveled visitor dur- 
ing twenty-five years to come, 
no matter how great the de- 
velopment of the city within 
that time may be. The Fair- 
mont Hotel, whose walls 
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The St. Dunstan, 


Bush and Leavenworth ; 


Sutter and Van 


The Dorchester, 


Ness; The Empire, 
Sutter and Gough. 
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Residence of Rudolph Spreckels, Pacific ave. ; 


rardelli’s residence, Pacific ave.; residence of W. 


Washington st. 


D. 


G. 














Ghi- 
Irwin, 


and roof are in place, covers 
the entire block at the sum- 
mit of Nob Hill, bounded by 
Mason, California, Powell 
and Sacramento streets, and 
represents a building invest- 
ment, exclusive of the cost 
of the lot, of $2,000,000. 
This hotel, commanding an 
unparalleled vista of San 
Francisco bay and the city, 
will rank among the magnifi- 
cent hotels of the world. Its 
walls of white terra cotta, 
above the foundations of 
granite, give the huge pile a 
chaste and impressive beauty. 
It has a height of six stories 
above the Mason-street main 
entrance and a _ height of 
seven stories above the lower 
elevation on Powell street. 
Two wings will extend from 
the main building down to 
Powell street, the interven- 
ing space being laid out in 
terraced gardens with foun- 
tains, which will afford a 
proper setting to the Italian 
style of the Renaissance that 
the architects have adopted 
for the building. In the very 
center of the building there 
is to be a palm garden. The 
Fairmont was “planned by 
the daughters of the late 
United States Senator James 
G. Fair, Mrs. Herman Oel- 
richs and Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., but Mrs. Oel- 
richs has acquired her sister’s 
interest. Interior arrange- 
ments and furnishings will 
be of rare sumptuousness. 

At the junction of Market 
and Powell streets the twelve- 
story business building on 
the old Baldwin site has 
reached the stage of interior 
work. The building will cost 
the owner, James L. Flood, 
$1,750,000. It covers 35,000 
square feet of ground and is 
inferior only to the lots upon 
which stand the Fairmont, 
the Palace Hotel and the 
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Parrott building; owing to 
its greater height, 180 feet, 
the amount of space will be 
superior. The exterior front 
walls are of Colusa sand- 
stone, while marble, enameled 
brick and terra cotta are used 
in the interior. The main 
corridor, extending from Mar- 
ket to Ellis street, is 150 feet 
long, twenty-five to twenty- 
eight feet wide, and has walls 
of polished marble, with a 
row of detached marble col- 
umns at each side. The stairs 
are of marble. The style of 
architecture is based on the 
classic. The first two stories 
will be devoted to stores, and 
above will be 680 modern 
office apartments. 

The new home of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on Califor- 
nia street, near Leidesdorff, 
has been building more than 
a year. It will cost $1,400,- 
000 when completed. Its 
fourteen stories give it a 
height of 194 feet, making 
it one of the tallest buildings 
in the city. Its cornice tow- 
ers fifty feet above the great 
Mills building. The exterior 
walls of the first three stories 
are of granite, and above this 
are terra cotta and_ brick. 
Columns and pillars of stone 
set off the entrance and the 
main hallway. The principal 
commercial bodies of the city 
will be housed in this splen- 
did building. 

The eight-story steel, stone 
and brick building at the 
southeast corner of Market 
and Seventh streets has been 
built by Joseph D. Grant at 
a cost of $500,000, and is 
to be used for store and office 
purposes. ‘The ten-story build- 
ing at the northwest corner 
of Mission and Third streets 
is being built by A. Aronson 
and represents an investment 
for the- structure alone of 
$500,000. Its outer walls are 
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Meyer and C. L. Ackerman, 
Spreckels, Pacific ave. ; 


P fs 














Residence of Adolphe Roos, Jackson st.; homes of Mrs. 


D. 


Van Ness ave.; residence of 
Ehrman flats, Jackson st. 
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Home for the Aged, 
building, Mission and New Montgomery sts.; Warren apart- 


of Arizona red sandstone and 
mottled flash brick. The foun- 
dations for this commercial 
building were laid twenty-five 
feet below the surface. The 
doubling of the Union Trust 
Company’s splendid building 
at the junction of Montgom- 
ery and Market streets entails 
the erection of a ten-story 
structure and the addition of 
three stories to the old build- 
ing, at a cost of $300,000. 

The five-story building of 
red sandstone which the Pa- 
cific Union Club is building 
for its new home at the 
northeast corner of Post and 
Stockton streets will cost 
$250,000. The Scottish Rite 
Temple on the south side of 
Geary street west of Fillmore 
will have cost $100,000 when 
ready for occupancy. Many 
other buildings costing some- 
what less than these specially 
mentioned are in course of 
construction, which bring the 
grand total of present build- 
ing operations up to $15,- 
000,000. 

The building of private 
homes is progressing in a 
way to eclipse any previous 
record for a similar period 
of time. It is estimated that 
the total of residences, cost- 
ing from $2,000 to $15,000, 
begun since January 1, 1904, 
is not less than $2,000,000. 
The districts of greatest pres- 
ent activity in the building 
of residences are the Western 
Addition, the districts lying 
north and south of Golden 
Gate Park and the Mission. 

Among buildings to be 
commenced within a_ few 
months are the nine-story 
Grand Pacific Hotel on the 
site of the Bishop block at 
the corner of Market and 
Annie streets, to have four 
hundred rooms and the largest 
Turkish bath in America, the 
building costing $500,000 ; an 
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eight-story building at the 
southwest corner of Geary 
and Stockton streets, erected 
by Mrs. Emily F. Butler, to 
cost $800,000; a nine-story 
store and office building at 
the corner of Mason and 
O'Farrell streets by Daniel 
L. Randolph, to cost $175,- 
000; a large apartment house 
on Geary street west of Polk 
by the Rohrer Estate Com- 
pany, to cost $125,000; an 
eight-story building on the 
northwest corner of Grant 
avenue and Post street by 
the Crocker Estate Company, 
to cost $300,000. An impor- 
tant improvement soon to be 
commenced is the doubling of 
the Chronicle building, own- 
ed by M. H. de Young, by the 
erection of a new structure 
at the north side along 
Kearny street. It is known 
that plans are under consid- 
eration for additional verita- 
ble sky-serapers, but the 
arrangements have not reach- 
ed the definite stage of public 
announcement. 

Among projected building 
improvements latest to be 
announced are: Seven-story 
apartment house, southeast 
corner Taylor street and 
Hobart Place, $150,000, by 
Starr Estate Co.; eight-story 
building, Sansome and Clay 
streets, $130,000, by E. W. 
Cowell. 

It is a sure prediction that 
the building record of the 
second half of 1904 will con- 
tain some far larger single 
investments than were re- 
corded from January to July. 
Indeed, the first half of the 
year is characterized by con- 
tractors as having been an 
era of small things; yet the 
total investment for that 
period —$8,525,129—is above 
the previous record, and is 
a certain augury for the days 
yet to unfold. 
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THE JAMES L. FLOOD BUILDING, JUNCTION OF POWELL, EDDY AND MARKET STREETS, ON THE SITE OF 
THE BALDWIN HOTEL AND THEATER DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1898. THIS BUILDING WILL COST OVER 
$2,000,000 ; ALBERT PISSIS IS THE ARCHITECT 
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A Christmas Story of San Francisco 


Drawings by 


HRISTMAS joy has come to me 

after a lifetime of waiting. I 

quiver; I thrill. It may be only 
a breath of warm air from the rusty 
range beneath me or a draught from 
that open window that moves me, but 
the climax of life has arrived for me. 
So many years I have longed for that 
thrill. Once before I thought I was to 
attain it but now nothing can take it 
from me. I have been hung up; I have 
yawned invitingly for Christmas gifts; 
| have been filled. Oh, that my poor 
mate had lived to see this day! 

When I lost my mate I was incon- 
solable. Full of rents and dropped 
stitches and without a companion, I 
foresaw an end to my sadly unfinished 
career, but from this combination of dis- 
asters the greatest good has come. Last 
night 1 was hung on this nail by a little 
child. The nail tore my fine web still 
further but what is physical pain to 
one so divinely happy? A hole more 

less does not matter to such a dis- 
reputable-looking thing as I. Who would 
believe that my mate and I once cost 
twenty-five francs ? 

The child who hung me here hoped 
against hope that a Christmas gift 
might be placed within me, but I was 
afraid that so dingy a room could not 
produce even one Christmas present. 
But, late in the night, a hand touched 
me in the dark and a little doll was 
thrust into me. I could feel its coarse 
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canvas limbs, its stiff arms and tow hair. 
I’m afraid it is not a very pretty doll 
but it will give happiness to the child 
and I am the medium of that happiness. 
This is worth while and I have waited 
so long for something to be worth while. 

My mate and I were manufactured in 
a little town in Southern France— 
beautifully woven of the softest silken 
threads in a _ pattern like frost on 
window panes. We were carefully laid 
in a box by ourselves and went on 
a long voyage and when next I saw 
the light I was on the counter of a great, 
glittering shop where a strange language 
was spoken. A handsome young woman 
ran her white hand inside of me to show 
my fine mesh to customers and I was 
purchased by a mother who thought 
nothing too good for her child. 

I was overjoyed. The month was 
November; we had always known that 
we were intended for a child, and now 


we were going to’ belong to one. We 
were sure to hang from some elegant 
chimneypiece on Christmas eve. For 


a month we lay in the dark—perhaps 
we were to be nothing but Christmas 
gifts, after all—well, even that would be 
better than nothing. But one day—it 
was the day before Christmas—we were 
taken from our tissue-paper wrappings 
and laid on the bed beside a fluffy 
white dress and some white satin shoes. 
Lovely we were, so fair and white and 
shining. 
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“T had intended to keep these for you 
for Christmas, Wilfreda,” said the voice 
of the lady who had bought us, “but as 
you are going to May’s Christmas party 
today, and they will be lovely with your 
new frock, you may wear them. Let 
Francoise put them on for you. You 
will have to be very careful of them. 
They are like cobwebs.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t keep them for 
Christmas,” said Wilfreda crossly, “I 
hate things to wear for Christmas 
presents.” 

So Francoise drew us carefully on and 
instead of warming our silken fibers 
before a brave Christmas blaze or hang- 
ing on a glittering Christmas tree, we 
merely pranced about in a holly-hung 
room, seeing nothing but the canvas- 
covered box at the base of the tree. We 
had nothing of Christmas cheer and even 
our young mistress did not seem to 
care for us. She pulled us off so petu- 
lantly that night, saying that her feet 
hurt her, that the first break came in my 
silken texture. 

I was carefully mended by the maid 
but from that moment my young owner 
detested me. I went a few times to 
dancing school but before long I joined 
a large company of stockings, all more 
or less decrepit. We were shut in a 
dark drawer and all the gaiety and 
brilliancy of life was over. 

One day there was talk in the room. 
“We’re going to have a rummage sale 
for St. Hilda’s,” said a voice, “send me 
a lot of pretty things, that’s a dear. 
We want fripperies—feather boas, and 
lace hats and satin slippers—these are 
the things for which there is a demand.” 

“But I haven’t anything,” protested 
my mistress. “I give all my old things 
to Francoise.” 

“Oh, well, make her give up some of 
the worn-out things and send some of 
Wilfreda’s. We want children’s things 
especially.” 

So a big bundle of faded finery was 
made up; broken fans, faded French 
flowers, bedraggled feathers and soiled 
gloves and we were stuffed in with the 
rest. 

“Tt seems like robbery to sell these 
useless things,” said my mistress. 
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“Oh well, that’s what they want,” said 
her friend. “We are trying to make 
money for St. Hilda’s—we are not 
reformers. Besides we’re doing charity 
two ways,” she added with a smile, “and 
cleaning out your houses for you, into 
the bargain.” 

The rummage sale was very different 
from my mistress’ sachet-scented drawers. 
Old clothes and shoes, very, very 
unpleasant to eye and nose, were mixed 
in with cut-glass bottles without stop- 


pers, old stoves and cracked enamel 
saucepans. Pretty young women stood 


behind the counters marking useless 
things at ridiculous prices and a stream 
of poorly-dressed people passed through 
the store buying French kid shoes with 
holes in the soles and soiled white gloves 
without mates. One man who wanted 
gloves for his wife purchased several 
in different sizes and anxious-faced 
women fought over frivolous coats for 
little children. 

On Saturday night there was a crush. 
People had been paid off and were in a 
hurry to spend their money. The mere 
possession of it seemed a burden to them. 
A little girl flattened her nose wistfully 
against the window. Finally she sum- 
moned courage to enter. 

In her hand was a silver half dollar. 
A young lady attendant rustled up to 
her. 

“What can I do for you, little girl?” 
she said patronizingly. 

The child hung her head. 

“What do you want to buy?” 

“T don’t know,” said the child. “I’ve 
only got four bits. I want to buy 
something that some rich little girl has 
worn.” 

The young lady swept the shelves with 
her eyes. It was Saturday evening; the 
end of the rummage sale was near and 
there was little variety left. Only the 
plain, serviceable things remained. 

“Just the thing,” said the young lady 
effusively. “How would you like these 


shoes?” holding up a pair of bronze 


shoes, blue with age and service, as she 
spoke. 
size. 
The child didn’t seem to care for them 
particularly. 


“T think they’re about your 
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brown silk tassel but the other shoe had 
parted with its adornment. 

“Did a rich little girl wear them?” 
the child asked doubtfully. 

“Why, certainly,” the young woman 
answered, rather impatiently, “they are 
very expensive shoes.” 

“How much are they?” asked the 
child. 

“Forty-five cents,” returned the ama- 
teur saleslady, “and,” smiling radiantly, 
“for the other five cents I’ll throw in 
this silk stocking. The pair cost twenty- 
five cents, but the mate has been mislaid 
or I couldn’t let it go for so little. You 
can use it for your doll.” 

While the child was framing a reply 
and before she had had a chance to 
refuse, the young lady had wrapped me 
up with the shoes and was passing the 
bundle across the counter. The fifty- 
cent piece from the child’s yielding 
fingers had already rattled into the cash- 
register box. The young lady turned 
blithely to the next customer while the 
child, dazed with the rapidity of the 
transaction, was still casting her eyes 
longingly over heaps of cast-off clothing. 

At last the child turned and passed 
out under the green festoons of Post 
street. Branches of Christmas greens 
fastened to electric-light masts struck 
her in the face as the crowd hurried her 
forward, and the pavements were red 
with trampled berries. At the corner, 
flower-venders were offering their fra- 
grant wares. The child carried the 
bundle carefully up three flights of 
stairs where the steps had been hollowed 
out in the center by the tread of many 
feet. 

In one of the rooms a woman was 
stooping over a wash-tub. The room 
was clean but the smell of suds and the 
steam from the tub made the air heavy. 

“Well, what did you buy with your 
money?” asked the woman, kindly, 
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straightening herself with a weary sigh 
and rubbing a tired back as she spoke. 

“Some shoes and a stocking,” said the 
child. 

“A stocking!” cried the woman. “Of 
what use is one stocking ?” 

“Oh, but it has been such a pretty 
one, mother—all silk and lacy and thin 
and it only cost five cents because the 
other one was lost. Besides (wistfully) 
I thought Pd hang it up tomorrow 
night. Don’t you think Santa is more 
likely to leave something if it’s a silk 
stocking ?” 

“Perhaps,” said the mother, as she 
resumed her sousing and rubbing. “The 
ones who have silk stockings have the 
most things, that’s sure.” 

Late the next night the child hung 
me on the nail above the rusty stove 
and there I swung, limp and empty, in 
the draught from the open window. 

The door creaked softly as though 
some one were trying to be very quiet 
and a hand, cracked and seamed from 
hard work, pushed a doll into me. As I 
said, I could feel its coarse canvas body, 
its stiff arms and badly-made legs. It 
had no clothes; I was afraid the child 
would be sadly disappointed. 

But she wasn’t. She came in the gray 
of the early morning and felt of me. 
Then she gave a cry of joy and carried 
me to the window. In an instant she 
was examining the doll with the greatest 
delight and I expected to be forgotten 
forever. 

Instead of that, the child clasped me 
close. “Dear stocking,” she said, “did 
you bring Santy? He didn’t come last 
year, you know. I'll make a dress of 
you for the Christmas dolly.” 

So I’m to be-cut, and I’m afraid I 
shall fray and ravel but I don’t care. 
I am loved—loved for myself—and my 
disreputable age is more beautiful than 
the smooth perfection of my youth. 
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Christmas Marketing on the Yukon 


By SAMUEL Hvupparp, JR. 


N the winter of *98 at a brand-new 

mining camp on the Yukon there 

was a select society. One dark after- 
noon just before Christmas, with the 
mercury standing below the zero mark 
at twenty some odd, and a bitter wind 
sweeping down the river, the Host blew 
into the cozy office of the Agent. The 
lamps were lighted and a big box stove 
was doing a brisk business with large 
sticks of dry birch wood. 

The Host stood with his back to the 
stove absorbing the genial warmth and 
began in his abrupt way: 

“T want you to do two things for me.” 

“All right,” said the Agent, with 
ready courtesy, “what do you lack?” 
The Agent was used to doing things for 
people, but aside from that there was 
a budding friendship between these two. 

“In the first place,” said the Host, “I 
want you to take Christmas dinner with 
me.” 

“That’s easy,” said the Agent. 

“In the second place, I want you to 
help me out with the dinner.” 

“Take the whole house if you want 
it,” said the Agent, with a comprehen- 
sive sweep of his arm. 

“No, I don’t quite want the house,” 
said the Host, “but I want that little 
Frenchman, your cook,—what’s _ his 
name ?” 

“Louis is yours,” 

“And I want a 


said the Agent. 
whole lot of other 


things,” said the Host, with a sigh. “I’m 
afraid I’m up against it hard.” 


“What’s the game?” said the Agent, 
becoming interested. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” said the 
Host. “I’ve invited the Governor and 
his son, and the General and his wife, 
and you and I make up the party. 
Further, I have asked each guest to 
choose some dish he would like for din- 
ner and however difficult I have agreed 
to provide it.” 

“Well, I admire your nerve,” said the 
Agent, “you must imagine that San 
Francisco or New Orleans is just around 
the next bend in the river. Do you 
know what the word Yukon means?” 

“No,” said the Host, despondently. 

“It means, ‘Nothing to eat,’ and I 
want to tell you,” said the Agent with 
conviction, “that it’s infernally well 
named.” 

“Before we go any further,” 
Host, entirely ignoring the 
triumph, “what is yours?” 

“Rum omelette,” said the 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Hum!” mused the Host, “rum of 
course, but that means fresh eggs with 
nothing but scrambled eggs in the town. 
Canned eggs won’t omelette; I’ve tried 
em.” 

“Blackie’s got a hen,” suggested the 
Agent; “she roosts on the foot of his 
bed to keep from freezing to death.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the Host, “but 
she laid her last egg on the steamer just 
before it reached town. No hope at all 
there.” 


said the 
Agent’s 


Agent, 
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“He’s up against the real thing now,” 
sang the Agent with delight. “By the 
way, what did the others choose ?” 

“To begin with the easiest, the Gov- 
ernor’s son wants some dish cooked in 
the French fashion.” 

“Why not let Louis make a caribou 
sauté?” suggested the Agent. 

“Just the thing,” said the Host, cheer- 
ing up. 

“What next?” 

“The General’s wife wants fresh pota- 
toes. No evaporated or granulated spuds 
go. 

“Got any?” asked the Host anxiously. 

“Frozen ones,” said the Agent. 

“Will they do boiled ?” 

“No, mashed,” said the Agent, “whip 
‘em up with a little butter and canned 
cream and then brown ’em in the oven.” 

“Bully,” said the Host, lapsing into 
the vernacular of the west and rubbing 
his hands together. 

“What does the Governor want?” 
asked the Agent. 

“Marrow on toast,” said the Host 
dubiously. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed the Agent. 
“Not a cow brute this side of Dawson 
and that is seven hundred and seventy- 
five miles and a quarter up the Yukon. 
Better start an air-ship for Seattle at 
once. There are two horses in town, 
you might buy one and—hold on a min- 
ute,” as the dawn of an idee appeared 
in his eyes, “wait ’til I go out and look 
on the roof of the cabin.” He stepped 
out of the door and returned in a few 
moments looking mysteriously trium- 
phant. 

“What’s on the roof of your old 
cabin?” said the Host skeptically. 

The Agent tip-toed dramatically up 
to him, put his hand to his mouth and 
said in a loud stage whisper, “moose 
shanks.” 

“What?” said the Host. 

“Frozen moose bones full of marrow,” 
explained the Agent, beaming. “You see 
I have had several moose hams this fall 
and as fast as the meat was cut off Louis 
threw them on the roof of the cabin 
interding to make soup for the dogs. 
Now what will be the dogs’ loss will 
be the Governor’s gain, for those bones 


are full of marrow, every one of them.” 

“Shake,” said the Host as he extended 
his right hand. 

“Now let’s see,” said the Agent mus- 
ing, “what’s next? Oh, yes, the Gen- 
eral. Bet you the drinks I know what 
he wants! He wants booze.” 

“You’re not so much,” said the Host, 
laughing, “I guessed that myself. When 
I asked him, he put the whole propo- 
sition in as few words as possible; all 
he said was, ‘lashin’s o’ champagne.’ ” 

“That means plenty, I suppose,” said 
the Agent. 

“Of course; got any?” 

“Field’s extra dry, seventy-five dollars 
a case,” replied the Agent in his most 
business-like tone. 

“Send up two cases,” drawled the 
Host as though he was ordering half a 
dozen bottles of beer. 

“Now,” said the Host briskly, “these 
matters being settled, how about eggs?” 

“There are the suicide’s eggs,” mur- 


“55° 


? 


mured the Agent. 

“What,” said the Host incredulously, 
“did that man who hanged himself with 
a wire from a beam in his cabin have 
fresh eggs ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know,” said the 
Agent with surprise, “it was brooding 
on eighteen thousand eggs that caused 
him to commit suicide. He thought 
they were all bad, you see.” 

“T should think,” said the Host with 
conviction, “that brooding on eighteen 
thousand bad eggs would cause any man 
to lay violent hands on himself—even a 
Dutchman.” 

“But they weren’t all bad, only he 
didn’t find it out until after he was 
dead,” protested the Agent with a grin. 
“T was a member of the coroner’s jury 
that sat on the case, and when we inves- 
tigated the effects of deceased we found 
sixteen barrels of fresh eggs worth two 
dollars a dozen. We therefore made a 
finding that deceased came to his death 
through failure to open one more barrel 
of eggs. See?” 

“It reminds me,” said the Agent 
reflectively, “of the Dutchman who sold 
his prospect shaft for fifty dollars. The 
purchaser sank one foot in the bottom 
of the shaft and struck it richer than 
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Cresus. The Dutchman was mad as 
a March hare and swore that before he 
ever sold another mine he would go one 
foot deeper.” 

“Chestnuts,” said the Host in a sar- 
castic tone. 

“Let me tell you what to do when 
you go to buy your eggs,” continued 
the Agent, not noticing the interruption. 
“Take a pocketful of money and a 
cold chisel and a hammer.” 

“What’s all that for?” asked the Host 
with a show of interest. 

“Well, you see the eggs are in lard, 
like holes in a cheese, and the lard is 
frozen solid as a rock. The Probate 
Court has charge of the matter and they 
sell the eggs for two dollars a dozen 
in the lard, purchaser’s risk. You have 
to get ’em out yourself. If you get 
six whole eggs out of a dozen you are 
a dandy. They won’t let you use a 
steam thawer because it would boil all 
the eggs. I want to tell you that the 
Probate Court of this town is strictly 
onto its job. 

“Now,” continued the Agent with 
decision, “in the language of me Grecian 
friend Herodotus, the Father of History, 
that’s all I have to say about eggs.” 

“Ts there anything else you want that 
you don’t see?” asked the Agent after 
quite a pause. 

“Yes,” replied the Host, “I want roses. 
They are my choice. But in latitude 
64 degrees north, and in the dead of 
an Arctic winter, one might as well wish 
for a chunk of Polaris.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Agent 
encouragingly, “how would a _ dozen 
“Jacks” and a dozen American beauties 
do, with a few sprays of apple blossoms 
to lay on the table?” 

“What’s the use of trying to be 
funny,” said the Host in an injured 
tone. “It’s not in the least becoming.” 

“Well, I’ve got ’em just the same,” 
said the Agent stoutly. 

“With windows at five dollars a sash, 
I haven’t noticed many greenhouses 


since I landed in town,” said the Host 
with thinly veiled sarcasm. 

The Agent made no reply to this but 
quietly stepped into the other room and 
returned presently with a 


birch-bark 
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vase in each hand. One contained a 
large bunch of magnificent Jacque- 
minots and the other an equally hand- 
some lot of American beauties. 

“Well, Dll be—jiggered,” said the 
Host, catching himself just in time, “you 
could knock me down with a feather.” 

“That’s what they are,” said the Agent 
complacently. 

“What what are?” 
thoroughly mystified. 

“Feathers,” said the Agent, indicat- 
ing the roses with a nod of his head. 

“Well I’ll be switched !” said the Host, 
forgetting himself completely, “if they 
are not feathers you can have my hat 
for a foot-ball. But so cleverly done 
that they look like the real thing. 

“Spray a little perfume on ’em and 
after about two of the General’s “lashin’s” 
nobody could tell ’em,” said the Agent. 

“Where did you get them?” asked the 
Host with interest. 

“Oh!” said the Agent, who was 
inclined to be poetical, “they fluttered 
down from the wings of Aurora!” 

“Fluttered down from the wings of 
geese,” repled the Host, who was not in 
the least so. 

“Well, they are goose feathers,” admit- 
ted the Agent reluctantly, “but you 
needn’t be so disgustingly matter of fact 
about it. Besides I’ve got the apple 
blossoms upstairs in the store.” 

“Well if you don’t beat the Dutch,” 
said the Host glancing around, “what 
sort of a joint is this anyway? Is this 
the ubiquitous Wanamaker’s department 
store or what is it? From French cooks 
to American beauty feather roses and 
from champagne to marrow bones. It’s 
a wonder to me that you don’t have some 
of those flowers made up into a feather 
bed and then you would present the 
anomaly of a man in Alaska literally 
lying on a bed of roses—ha! ha! ha!” 

“You think you’re pretty funny, don’t 
you?” said the Agent with disgust. 

“T must be getting home,” said the 
Host, worming himself awkwardly into 
his squirrel-skin parkie. “Dinner at 
six o'clock sharp, and don’t forget to 
send up all the stuff, including Louis, 
the marrow bones and the roses. Good 
night,” and off he went. 


said the Host, 
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ON THE KINGS HIGHWAY 
, By Wallace W. Everett 





Winter Automobile Touring in California. 


HE enthusiasm of automobile tour- 
ing has its devotees wherever the 
road car is utilized, and the end 

is not yet. The columns of the press are 
filled with accounts of foreign and 
eastern touring but no attention, to any 
appreciable extent, has been devoted to 
the California possibilities offered to the 
enthusiastic motor car owner. 

The climate of California offers many 
inducements for road traveling not only 
in the sunshine days of summer but 
throughout the entire year. The auto- 
mobile season extends from the first to 
the last month in every twelve. There 
are rainy days, to be sure, but those who 
have felt the chug-chug of their car 
under them when gliding along the high- 
ways and byways of a winter day in 
California know that there is no more 
glorious feeling to be obtained the world 
over. Not a road in the state’s broad 
expanse but confides its length and 
breadth to the towering protection of 





From San Francisco 
to Los Angeles in a Motor Car 


nearby mountain ranges whose slopes are 
covered with winter verdure, green 
with the encouragement of the gentle 
rain, and seldom, if ever, topped with 
the nightcap of snow as in the eastern 
districts. Winter scenic effects are most 
delightful and the motor expert feels 
that life is well worth the living when 
spinning along the winter roads of 
California. 

The photographs of eastern touring 
trips either in the winter or the summer 
display, with discouraging fidelity, the 
forbidding road conditions, and the 
western motorist wonders at the temerity 
which admits of highway driving under 
such conditions. Deep the mud and 
sticky, with wheels buried to the hubs 
in slush and adobe; the water possibly 
frozen in the radiator system unless cer- 
tain ingredients are utilized; the driver 
and his venturesome guests muffled to 
the ears in blankets, waiting for the 
coming fireside to regain a little of the 
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The first mission you encounter is San Juan Bautista, at 


comforts of the home. Possibly the 
roadway has been distanced but the oper- 
ator is weary from surmounting obsta- 
cles; his fellow travelers tired from 
what aid they may have given in extri- 
cating the car from the pitfalls of the 
road, while the machine itself is akin 
to the mud-hidden duck-boat and worn 
from the exertion of the trip. That is 
east-of-the-Rockies winter autoing. 

The California owner feels differently. 
He leaves one of the auto centers with 
a car clean and bright with its summer 
brass. Possibly an umbrella is stored 
away in the recesses of the tonneau and 
forgotten. The top lies neglected in the 
garage and the car remains outfitted as 
it was in June and July. Clad in the 
same flannels that were worn in those 
months the operator and his jolly party 
of guests start upon a one, two, or three- 
hundred-mile trip, feeling that rain will 
not detract from the pleasures ahead. 
The roads offer the same possibilities as 
in the summer-time but the scenery has 
changed to the glittering green with the 


San Juan, thirty-two miles below San Jose 


trees washed free from the dust and 
murmuring encouragement to the speed- 
ing car. How different to the eastern 
hour, when 


The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk. 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers. 


For the roses and carnations wave 
their greetings from the passing home 
yards and the red geraniums add their 
zest of color to the roadway. It may be 
winter time elsewhere, but the California 
motorist feels there is some error in the 
calendar and is serry that his journey 3 
so soon over. ‘There has been no oner- 
ous labor for the very briskness of the 
atmosphere has served to increase the 
exhilarating influences of the trip. 
There should be many an eastern auto- 
mobile owner bringing his car to Cali- 
fornia for the pleasures of winter tour- 
ing. He will not be denied any roadway 
that could be traversed in the warm days 
of summer but the whole state and coast 
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will welcome the advent of his machine 
by its touring encouragement. Let him 
end his train trip at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Riverside, Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Del Monte, Paso Robles or else- 
where along the inviting shores of the 
Pacific and his touring will commence 
from where he will. He will find the 
roadways variable, of course, but vari- 
able, not in roughness or the obstacles 
to be surmounted, but in their several 
degrees of excellence. California has 
of necessity plenty of room for a good 
roads movement. The roads are not 
all of billiard-table levelness but any 
average power automobile can negotiate 
the grades while the scenery opened to 
the traveling autoist rivals if not excels 
that obtainable in the mountain districts 
of old Europe. 

Take the grade over the San Juan. 
Rapidly reach its summit over a gradient 
of eight per cent and then glory in the 
burst of mountain and valley scenery. 
The rich Salinas valley on the left 
stretches its farm-dotted expanse as far 
as the eye can see; its variegated greens, 
broken here and there with the ground 


fresh plowed for winter fallow; its 
spreading oaks, its leafing poplars and 
other shade trees; while in the distance 
can be seen another range of hills which 
seems to reach its tree-covered slopes 
upward to the skies as if to protect the 
teeming valley from the incursions of 
the eastern winters. On the other side 
of the auto you look down and outward 
through smaller valleys filled with the 
homes of successful California ranchers. 
This is only one of several California 
experiences which the winter eastern 
auto tourist can promise himself. 
Continue down the grade from the 
summit of San Juan, through the pros- 
perous Salinas district along the well- 
oiled roads and reach the Hotel del Monte 
at Monterey. Here the sea scenery 
vies with that of the adjacent wooded 
hills in its welcome to the motor driver. 
There is no hotel that can compete with 
this in the glorious nature of its 
environs. All the year round, the 
grounds are replete with natural charms 
while the drives that may be taken from 
Del Monte provide pleasures that should 
necessitate a residence there of many 














—to Los Angeles over roads most attractive in every detail 
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weeks. The world knows of the attrac- 
tiveness of the far-famed Seventeen-Mile 
Drive along the ocean side through beau- 
tiful vistas of the pines and cypresses 
but these can best be appreciated from 
the tonneau of an automobile. The road 
is perfect, air invigorating and natural 
surrounding most inviting so that the 
autoist feels that his appreciation will 
never flag no matter how often his 
wheels spin along this drive of drives. 
Leaving Del Monte and repassing 
Salinas, there is a long tour down the 
length of California to Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles. A trip like this prac- 
tically along the old Camino Real or 
King’s Highway, where one can view the 
old time architecture of the Spanish 
missions, is not to be obtained elsewhere 
in the world. The first mission you 
encounter is San Juan Bautista at San 
Juan located thirty-two miles from San 
Jose on the way to Del Monte. The 
balmy air seems pregnant with the 
memories of the quiet days long gone 
by. As in all these mission towns, you 
ean secure the best of Spanish dinners, 
and the automobile tourists find these 
most refreshing after the trip of the day. 





—to Paso Robles Hot Springs for the night’s rest 


At Salinas, you turn from the main 
street past the Jeffrey House and run 
out onto the King City thoroughfare 
which for miles is as excellent a highway 
as can be found in this country. Your 
motor car carries you through that town, 
up the grade and into Jolon, through 
Bradley into San Miguel where another 
picturesque mission is situated and then 
to Paso Robles Hot Springs for the 
night’s rest. The Hotel Paso Robles 
is another resort with perfect accommo- 
dations, and a table that cannot be sur- 
passed. The hot sulphur and mud baths 
are most refreshing after the day’s pas- 
sage and you retire full of the idea that 
such a trip as this should be published 
to the auto world. 

You should stop at Paso Robles Hot 
Springs for four or five days and enjoy 
the day journeys over the adjacent terri- 
tory. The land hereabouts was included 
in some of the old Spanish land grants 
but much of it is now utilized as modern, 
high-class dairy lands with the most 
luxurious wild feed everywhere. Leav- 
ing the levels you push your way up 
easy grades where the blue mountains 
to the west are pushing their somber 














ON THE 
heads far above the green rippling ver- 
dure. The Salinas is but a glittering 
green-edged white ribbon fluttering 
adown the valley. Paso Robles and its 
surrounding country constitute a great 
oak park. From such an elevation as 
the scenic drive, the shaded greens of 
this unbroken verdure appear in perfect 
distribution. Away to the north are 
the high peaks of the Santa Lucia— 
which you have to cross on your southern 
trip—black in the distance and sharply 
cut against the sky, waiting to be picked 
out by mariners far at sea. So is all 
the environment of this delightful spot 
and the time is not far distant when 
motor cars will carry thousands of tour- 
ing enthusiasts through its beautiful 
approaches. 

Leaving the varied allurements of this 
place, you cross the mountains between 
Santa Margarita and San Luis Obispo 
and then run down through Santa 
Maria, Arroyo Grande and Nipomo 
into the Foxen Canyon roadway which 
drops you a thousand feet into Los 
Olivos for your next night’s rest. Then 
comes a delightful range .of scenic beau- 
ties as you leave the Mission Santa Ynez 
and travel upward to the summit of the 
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mountains which separate you from the 
glimmering reaches of the Pacific at 
Gaviota. Over roads that are perfect 
for those of mountains, under the sha- 
ding boughs of giant oaks and towering 
pines and poplars you move down the 
grade with the invigorating rush of 
ocean breezes flushing past you as a 
pleasant welcome from the genial 
warmth of the interior. 

There is no need to exploit the pecul- 
iarities of the Gaviota-Santa Barbara 
run where twenty canyons are covered 
in as many miles. ‘These drops are from 
fifty to twice fifty feet in depth with 
winding approaches which prevent a run 
being made to surmount the opposite 
rise. A strong powered car need antici- 
pate no trouble, although the constant 
shifting of gearsis bothersome and tiring 
even to a veteran. When you consider 
that this is the only annoying stretch in 
the four hundred and odd miles from 
San Francisco south, the auto tourist 
has little to complain of even in the 
extreme. 

But annoyances are all forgotten as 
you spin along into Santa Barbara over 
a road flanked on the left by the blue 
hazy mountains which seem to rise to 


























Along the well-oiled roads to Hotel del Monte, near Monterey 


























—the Seventcen-mile drive from Hotel del Monte, along the ocean, 
through beautiful vistas of pines and cypresses 
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the clouds in a flowing film of delicate 
purple. On the left you travel imme- 
diately beside the Pacific so that its 
shimmering surface wafts its cooling 
reezes to vou mile by mile. The com- 
bination of such nearby mountain 
country with the allurements of the sea 
is rare elsewhere in this country. The 
alm of Santa Barbara tempts you and 
» motorist should leave until he has 
explored the beautiful drives open and 
possible every day of your stay. The 
\lission Santa Barbara presents itself 
as well worthy of a visit, although late 
rejuvenative efforts have marred some- 
what the old-time attractiveness. There 
are other attractive drives out through 
Montecito, Summerland, Carpenteria, 
and Mission canyon and other hill dis- 
tricts, even though some of the mountain 
roads are forbidden the venturesome 
autoist. You can secure a permit from 
the Pacifie Improvement Company to 
take the Hope Ranch trip, and there 
your local voyagings will be fraught 
with a culminating interest and satiated 
will be your lust for the beautiful 
influences of nearby nature. 

One hundred and eighteen miles takes 
you into Los Angeles over roads most 
attractive in every detail. The road is 
variable with two exacting grades, Cas- 
itas and Caneyo passes, to surmount. 
Any car of adequate horse-power can 
make these rises while the scenery affords 
a lover of nature every facility to per- 
fect enjovment of his sense of color’s 
harmonies. ‘The country is most pleas- 
ant and inviting, with the mountain 
scenery grand in places. Its brooks are 
far below, passing through the runways 
hetween the hillsides flossed with fra- 
grant bay trees and crooked manzanitas, 
while the buckeye trees are flooded with 
blossoms suggesting the snows of winter. 

The trip will be one far in advance of 
what even the most ardent fancy can 
paint and its charms will linger with 
the tourist for all time. The eastern 
visitor who brings his motor car to Cali- 
fornia ean find legion trips akin to this, 
and his days will expand into weeks 
and his idea of the length of months 
will be forgotten while he revels in the 
charms that California offers in the way 
of automobile trips through its highways 
and by-paths. 
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On the King’s Highway—at Santa Barbara mis- 

sion; in front of San Antonio de Padua; a corner 
of San Miguel; ruined chapel of San Antonio 











Carver stood embarrassed and nonplussed 
efore her steady gaze 








The Embarrassment of Carver 


By Roy NEWBERRY 


Drawing by Max Newberry 


down Pacific avenue one Decem- 

ber afternoon, felt more than his 
accustomed concern as to the impression 
his appearance might create among the 
frequenters of that fashionable thorough- 
fare. The reason for his unwonted self- 
consciousness was twofold and would 
have been evident to any one who under- 
stood that his top coat was new and 
that his destination was Miss Sidney’s 
home. 

The trend of Carver’s thoughts was 
twofold likewise, his mind flitting from 
the dreadful fear that his tailor might 
have erred about the shoulders, to the 
distant speculation as to the nature of 
his remarks when he reached his desti- 
nation. His imagination had carried 
him to some extent along the latter 
prospect when he was recalled to sudden 
consciousness by the vision of a lovely 
girl in a stunning tailored costume. 

Carver’s awakened recognition claimed 
an instant acquaintance and he advanced 
hurriedly to intercept her before she had 
crossed his path. She, too, was absorbed 
in reverie, and, walking with downcast 
eyes, failed to perceive his hasty approach 
until he was near at hand, then with 
sudden intuition her eyes met his with 
momentary pleasure. Carver, with hat 
upraised and with a smile of greeting, 
had fallen unwittingly into a trap. He 
suspected the fact forthwith when the 
smile of recognition faded from the 
girl’s face, and was replaced with an 
expression of distant haughtiness. His 
advance, however, had been so sudden 
and the knowledge of his mistake had 
come so late that his dazed mind failed 
to act with its usual facility. He could 
not comprehend at once that this was 
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Ges. as he walked swiftly 


not the girl whom he had met at Dun- 
stan’s, and he greeted her with desperate 
politeness without realizing what the 
consequences might be. 

The young lady looked him full in 
the face without further sign of recog- 
nition, and said: 

“You are mistaken, no doubt. 
not think that we have met.” 

Carver stood embarrassed and non- 
plussed before her steady gaze. At last 
he summoned self-control to stammer: 

“Are you not Miss-ah-Miss—” 

Oh for a place to hide his misery! 
The name of the sweet girl whom he 
had met but a week before—who now 
stood before him if he could believe the 
evidence of his shaken senses—had 
slipped his mind completely and was 
lost in some corner of his memory. He 
struggled with maddening effort to recall 
the familiar cognomen which he had 
rolled on his tongue’s end time and 
again without a moment’s hesitation. 
A simple, common name he knew it was 
—too simple and common for her, he 
had often told himself—but now that 
those great, brown eyes were searching 
his own with a cold questioning, it had 
escaped him with hopeless elusiveness. 
He concentrated himself for a final effort 
while his face grew crimson with morti- 
fication. Strive as he would, his mem- 
ory declined to reveal its secret and at 
last he stammered forth with resigned 
and hopeless abandon: 

“Are you not Miss-ah-Brown? Miss 
Dunstan’s friend ?” 

“T do not know Miss Brown. Good 
afternoon,” she said, and passed on her 
way. 

Carver had energy enough to curse 
himself for a blundering idiot as he 
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continued slowly down the avenue. He 
acknowledged that he was faint and 
nerveless, but he did not spare himself 
on that account. He condemned his 
assurance for presuming on an acquaint- 
ance which had given him such uncer- 
tain grounds for claiming recognition ; 
he reviled his fickle memory for failing 
him at that fateful moment, and finally, 
with especial fervor, he cursed the awk- 
ward loss of self-possession which had 
revealed him as unfitted for the demands 
of good society. 

Where his self-denunciation would 
have ended it is hard to say had he not 
been startled back to other considera- 
tions by a voice which called him with 
hesitating appeal: 

“Oh! Mr. Carver!” 

Carver turned and beheld at his side 
the cause of his self-chastisement. The 
look of stern hauteur on her face had 
vielded to a bewitching expression of 
mingled laughter and dismay and her 
eyes were meeting his with a mischie- 
vous sparkle. 

“Mr. Carver?” 

“Tam Mr. Carver,” he said, with calm 
dignity. 

“T must apologize for my rudeness— 
my dreadful rudeness—in not recogniz- 
ing you before,” she said quickly. “I 
am so chagrined to think that I did 
not know you at once, but you must 
remember that our acquaintance has 
been very brief. Your face did seem 
familiar at first, but you approached so 
quickly that my poor wits were scattered 
and I could not recall that we had 
ever met.” 

She paused as she perceived that Car- 
ver did not follow her words with undi- 
vided attention, and his conscience told 
him that he was leaving the burden of 
the apology to her when it would be 
only gracious for him to relieve her with 
a denunciation of his own awkwardness. 
How—oh !—how should he address her! 

“And when you seemed so uncertain 
I was convinced that you believed me 
some one else,” she continued, “or that 
you were not a-a—” 

“T am very sorry I gave you a 
moment’s fear,” Carver said. “It was 
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stupid of me to take you by surprise, 
Miss—” He caught himself desperately 
and stood in silence, while the mis- 
chievous smile again twinkled in the 
eyes which met his own. 

“Just as soon as you had gone i 
remembered all about you—the dance 
we had at the Dunstan’s, the visit after- 
wards when you talked to me—you 
remember, of course—and I could not 
bear to let you go believing me so rude 
and unfriendly.” 

“T am very sorry I startled you,” 
Carver repeated, his perplexity only 
deepening as she continued : 

“You will forgive me then, Mr. 
Carver? and pardon my dreadful rude- 
ness? Say that you will forgive me, 
please.” 

Carver was still struggling desperately 
against the deadlock of his memory, but 
the spirit of mischief was so obvious in 
her voice that he could not fail to see 
that she had guessed his predicament. 

“I should gladly forgive you if I were 
not myself wholly to blame,” he said, 
with a grateful sense of returning self- 
composure. “Will you promise to par- 
don me if I confess that I cannot remem- 
ber how to address you? Your name is 
so familiar—” 

His awkward confession was_ inter- 
rupted by a peal of girlish laughter 
which overcame all that remained of his 
chagrin, and he smiled in sympathy as 
she yielded to unrestrained merriment. 

“[ gladly reveal the secret of my 
identity,” she said at last, regaining her 
composure and handing him a dainty 
bit of cardboard, “and, indeed, I am 
almost reconciled to my lot by the hap- 
piness of this strange experience. How 
could you forget, Mr. Carver? How 
could you ever forget me?” 

Carver glanced at the card, and grew 
red and white by turns as the measure 
of his forgetfulness was forced upon 
him in all its absurdity, for he read 
there in neatest script the simple legend: 
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Schools of California 


FIRST PAPER 


By May L. CHEenry 


Appointment Secretary and Secretary for University Extension, 
University of California 


N a recent number of the Outlook, 

Lyman Abbott describes the educa- 

tional equipment of California as 
extraordinary for so young a state. This 
testimony is welcome, coming from such 
a source. While Californians are not 
lacking in a lively sense of their superior 
advantages, mental and spiritual, as well 
as physical, a becoming modesty deters 
them from making comparisons to the 
disadvantage of older states. But since 
a critic from afar has discovered us we 
may, perhaps, be pardoned for once if 
we enlarge upon his statement. 

The public school is a democratic 
institution and as it is freely admitted 
that the west is more democratic than 
the east, we should expect to see a truly 
democratic institution reach the most 
perfect development in the west. In 
California the chain of free schools is 
complete. The public primary and 
evrammar schools lead naturally to the 
public high school, which in its turn 
leads as naturally to the state university, 
a free school which draws its support 
from both state and nation. ‘There is no 
break in the chain, and one notable fea- 
ture is the provision for rural schools of 
all grades, bringing the highest oppor- 
tunities the state affords within the 
reach of the children of the most remote 


districts, of Modoc and Lassen, no less 
than Alameda and Los Angeles counties. 
Another notable feature is the uni- 
form provision for certification or licens- 
ing of teachers. In Massachusetts the 
cities have elaborate methods of testing 
the qualifications of teachers, but rural 
schools may be taught by teachers who 
have satisfied the local committee’s 
requirements. In California the teacher 
of a rural school must be tested by the 
same board of examination that licenses 
city teachers of like grade. In the case 
of primary and grammar grades the test 
is administered by the county boards of 
education, but the state school law pre- 
scribes the list of subjects proficiency 
in which will be accepted as the min- 
imum of lawful preparation. It also 
enumerates the credentials which may be 
accepted by county boards of education 
as proper evidence of fitness to teach. 
High school teachers are certificated 
only on credentials. These credentials 
must be approved by the state board of 
education, and that body has declared 
that only such teachers as have had a 
thorough college training shall teach in 
California high schools. The ideal set 
for this state is four years of college 
training with practical pedagogical tests 
for all high school teachers, and high 
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school or normal school graduation for 
all primary and grammar school teach- 
ers. Few states in the union have set such 
a standard as this, much less lived up 
to it. We can not claim that California 
has as yet realized its ideal. The five state 
normal schools and the two universities 
do not as yet furnish enough trained 
teachers to fill the vacant places in the 
ranks of the profession caused by death, 
marriage and desertion. The county 
examination test, now given but once a 
year instead of twice a year as formerly, 
must be continued for the present, and 
there is no wish to dispense with the 
services of valued teachers whose pro- 
fessional training would not measure up 
to the present standard, but who have 
been trained in the school of experience. 
As they leave the profession, the aim is 
to replace them with teachers who have 
been trained by the methods of modern 
scientific pedagogy. In fact, California 
is giving pedagogy a fair trial. No inex- 
perienced teachers from this or any other 
state can enter the profession here 
without furnishing evidence of profes- 
sional training or standing a profes- 
sional test. 

An interesting feature of the present 
situation in California is the uncertain 
future of the five state normal schools. 
Until very recently all of these schools 
offered an academic course of study cor- 
responding closely to that of the high 
schools of the state, with the exception 
that no foreign language, ancient or 
modern, was included, the time allotted 
by high schools to these subjects being 
devoted by normal school students to 
professional studies. The sudden devel- 
opment of a complete system of high 
schools throughout the state, a develop- 
ment so marvelous that it deserves 
description in a separate article, removed 
the necessity of admitting graduates of 
the grammar schools to the normal 
schools and duplication of the high 
school course. 

In 1899 the joint board of trustees of 
the five normal schools voted in favor 
of requiring graduation from an accred- 
ited higl. school, and recommendation 
for entrance to the state university for 
admission to the normal schools. The 
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new requirement was not to go into 
effect at once, but to be gradually 
adopted. As a matter of fact three of 
the five schools have already put the 
new requirement into effect, and the 
other two are working toward it. 

The question immediately arises, What 
then is the normal school to become— 
a purely professional school, like our 
schools of law and medicine? Is it to 
offer no academic work, simply profes- 
sional training? Dr. Burk says yes, and 
the state normal school at San Francisco 
is following this course, giving two years 
of purely professional work. Another 
solution has been thought of and is 
being discussed with great interest at 
teachers’ meetings. It has been sug- 
gested by the fact that a large number 
of the grammar school teachers are now 
trained at the state university. In fact, 
the university sends out more teachers 
each year than any of the state normal 
schools. Over two hundred were certifi- 
cated by the faculty last year. Of course 
the large majority of these teachers hope 
to work into high schools eventually, but 
the fact that all of the high schools of 
the state employ a total of only six 
hundred and fifty teachers, makes it 
evident that these schools could not 
absorb a supply of two hundred new 
teachers a year, plus the supply from 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, and the 
east. The normal school authorities have 
been inclined to question the right of the 
university to train teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. But since they do not 
furnish an adequate supply, and the 
university is more than meeting the 
demands of the high schools, these extra 
college-trained teachers are sure to find 
their way into the elementary schools. 
That they should have special training 
for the work goes without saying, for 
the criticism that disappointed high 
school teachers do not necessarily make 
good elementary school teachers is well 
founded. The university makes some 
provision for such training, but there is 
reason for the demand of the state board 
of education, that all teachers certifi- 
cated by the faculty shall be tested in 
actual teaching. Some adjustment is 
necessary. 
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The problem is so to combine all of 
the state’s agencies for training teachers 
that nothing shall be sacrificed in the 
way of academic standards, while profes- 
sional skill is equally an aim. The plan 
referred to above would make use of the 
valuable equipment of the normal schools, 
substituting the work of the freshman 


and sophomore years at the university , 


for the high school studies formerly 
embraced in the course, and adding one 
year of purely professional training for 
those who wish to become teachers in the 
elementary schools. We should thus 
secure better scholarship in all of our 
‘lementary teachers, which superintend- 
ents deem most desirable, some of them 
preferring college graduates even with- 
out much professional training, because 
in the end they make better teachers. 
Another gain would be the incentive 
to continual growth offered to progres- 
sive teachers. The normal school would 
offer all of the advantages of the small 
college and the further advantage of 
perfect articulation with the university. 
Formerly normal school graduates were 
at a disadvantage in entering the uni- 
versity, and found the best courses closed 
to them. There should be nothing in 
the way of free passage from one grade 
of school to another, where teachers have 
the enterprise to seek higi.er training. 
There is a great outcry at present over 


the small number of men employed as 
teachers in our schools. Two things are 
necessary to attract men to the profes- 
sion, better pay and access to the best 
positions. The effort that is being made 
to secure better pay for teachers will be 
described in a later article. We should 
have more young men teaching in our 
grammar schools if it were possible after 
a few years of that work to go into the 
university for a couple of years and pre- 
pare for high school teaching, and thus 
secure the two requisites for successful 
work as a superintendent or a supervis- 
ing principal. 

Whether this particular plan is car- 
ried out or not, it is evident that Cali- 
fornia is fully alive, and -vorking toward 
a solution of the problem of training 
teachers which is fully abreast of the best 
educational thought of the day. In the 
meantime few states have such a com- 
plete system of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools, topped by two magnifi- 
cently endowed free universities. I say 
two, because no article which deals with 
the public schools of California would be 
complete without mention of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, that great pub- 
lic school to which the state contributes 
yearly through remission of taxes 
amounting to thousands of dollars on 
condition that its advantages shall be 
free to the youth of California. 


At Parting 


By Henrietta R. EvioT 


There is, that comes—there is, that goes— 


There is, that doth abide. 


Deserts may ‘stretch between two hearts 


Sharing the same hearthside; 


But ours shall beat in rhythm sweet 


Though leagues on leagues divide. 























—Joe joined an emigrant train and followed 
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Out of the Dead West 


By Witu Irwin 


T is not often that a true story falls 
of itself into fiction form. That is 
the strangest thing about the true 

and singular story of “Buckskin Joe” 
O’Donnell. It falls into fiction form. 
It has all the elements which an artistic 
teller of tales puts into his story. It 
has none of the unessential details which 
usually clog a “human document” out 
of real life. 

In the spring of 1898, a deputy sheriff 
of an interior county brought him into 
the Soldiers’ Home at Yountville, Cali- 
fornia. The commandant and the house 
surgeons rubbed their eyes when they 
saw him—and anything in the line of 
human eccentricity which can astonish 
these people is a thing for remark. 

He was a little, wrinkled, erect man, 
very old, and dressed from head to foot 
in fringed buckskins. Below his fur 
cap, iron-gray hair fell to his shoulders. 
Afterward, they learned that this hair 
had never been cut. His feet pointed 
straight forward like those of an Indian. 
Old and rheumatic as he was, he had 
the neat step, the cautious, stalking 
movement, of the life-long trailer. In 
his fine, hawk-like old face, there glowed 
a most marvelous pair of eyes—clear 
as a baby’s, still piercing in their glances, 
and of the light blue color which belongs 
to the born shooting-eye. 

When he talked, it brought back the 
old west. His was the language of Kit 





Carson and the Bret Harte people. He 
said “thar” for “there” just as they do 
in the dime novels and the Leatherstock- 
ing Tales, and as they do not talk any 
more in the real west. He had a griev- 
ance, and he talked of it incessantly in 
the language of the old west. They had 
taken away his gun, his “Old Betsy.” 
Imagine a man, in the year of the 
Spanish War, calling his gun by name 
like Fenimore Cooper’s people and doing 
it sincerely ! 

He had been running a little ferry 
across the San Joaquin river. Neigh- 
bors of his complained that he was too 
old and feeble to be trusted with a boat. 
This was probably true, since he was 
born in 1806. So the sheriff took him 
in charge, and, finding in his shack 
his discharge papers as a scout in the 
Mexican War, bundled him off to the 
Soldiers’ Home. At the time, he seemed 
a little crack-brained. As often happens 
in old age, hardship and lack of proper 
nourishment had reacted on his mind. 
A month of good feeding and medical 
care brought back his wits. 

“Free grub and a drink of whisky 
every day for the rest of my life!” he 
said. “No more hunting for Buckskin 
Joe!” And he, the last of the Leather- 
stockings, settled down to end his stormy 
days in peace and quietness. 

This is his story, as he told it to me 
by fits and snatches a year later. An 
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id man, almost on the edge of the 
world, he had a way of speaking about 
himself and his life as though it all 
pertained to some one else—as though 
Buckskin Joe were already with the 
ippy dead. Otherwise, I suppose, he 
would have passed over the place where 
the girl comes in. Later, piece by piece, 
| verified much of the tale. I found, 
too, that its dates, events and places 
were exactly square with Californian 
history of the early period. So I, for 
me, see no reason to doubt its whole 
ruth. 

Born in the backwoods of Kentucky 
in 1806, the time of Davy Crockett’s 
vlory, he became a hunter and trapper 
us soon as he could carry a gun. In 
1836, being then a wiry little frontiers- 
an in the physical prime of life, he 

ined five other trappers, all friends 

the Indians, and struck out west 
‘rom the Mississippi. In two years they 
rossed the Sierra into the Sacramento 
valley of California. Then, finding that 
they had stepped on Spanish soil, they 
turned back. So far as goes any record 
which I can find, these were the first 
white men who ever looked over the 
creat range into California. 

Kit Carson, who knew the backwoods 
and their people as a ward politician 
knows his district, had heard of this 
man Buckskin Joe and of his western 
trip. When Carson was chosen to guide 
the Fremont expedition into California, 
he sent through the woods by word of 
mouth for the man who had already 
found the way. Buckskin Joe was far 
in the wilderness trapping, so that the 
summons came too late. Finding, then, 
that the expedition had gone on, Joe 
joined an emigrant train in Missouri, 
ind followed. He caught up with the 
party at Sutter’s Fort, was a scout in 
ihe operations against the Mexicans, and 
saw the American flag raised. When 
the Argonauts came, he caught the gold 
fever fora time. But it was too civilized 
for him, and he went back to his 
trapping. 

Then the west traveled past him and 
left him standing, a piece of a bygone 
age. Little by little, the range of the 
game shrank. He could not change his 
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way of life. When the big game was 
gone, he trapped rabbits and hunted 
ducks; and when at last his legs grew 
too stiff to follow the trail any more, 
he settled down to running his little 
ferry across the San Joaquin. 

That is the skeleton of his history— 
the man side, as it were, of the story. 
It is a pity that there is not space to 
tell more, for it is studded with good, 
old tales of the trail and the forest and 
the Indians. But here comes the other 
part, the real history—the woman side. 

He met her in that emigrant train 
with which he crossed the plains to 
follow Kit Carson. Her brother, Charlie 
Stewart, was leader of the party. And 
she and Buckskin Joe fell in love with 
each other and told each other about 
it after the custom of lovers. 

Charlie Stewart settled at Sonoma, 
and his sister went to live with him 
there and to wait for her lover. Buck- 
skin Joe followed Kit Carson through 
the Mexican War, and missed the Alamo 
but narrowly. 

At first, they were to marry after the 
war was over. Then, when Joe got the 
gold craze, it was to be as soon as he 
had made his stake. So every year he 
came out of the forest to visit her at 
Sonoma, and every year, on one excuse 
or another, he went back to the forest 
and left her to wait. He did not tell 
me why he kept her waiting, but I read 
it between the words. It was the old, 
free life calling; the life that is not led 
in towns and beside a wife. He was 
already a middle-aged man, and the 
forest elixir was in his veins. 

One Christmas day he came from over 
the mountains as usual and found Charlie 
Stewart’s house deserted. Then the 
neighbors told him. She was dead and 
Charlie Stewart had gone to the mines. 
Buckskin Joe saw her grave in the mis- 
sion vard at Sonoma and turned his face 
toward the Sierra, and went back to 
the forest, her rival. 

That was in the sixties. And every 
vear from that time until they brought 
him to the Home, he traveled over the 
mountains to Sonoma just as he had 
done while she was alive. As each 
spring broke, he straightened out his 
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old, trail-hardened legs and covered on 
foot all the weary distance from the 
San Joaquin to San Francisco bay, just 
to visit her grave. Even in his nineties, 
Buckskin Joe kept up that pilgrimage 
of sentiment. 

When he landed in his last camp at 
the Soldiers’ Home, they bundled him 
into the infirm ward with two or three 
other veterans of the Mexican War. He 
turned over in his cot. So did the man 
next to him. For the first time in forty- 
five years, he was face to face with 
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Charlie Stewart, brother of the dead 
woman whom he had loved all that time, 
and chum of his early-day journey into 
California. 

And so these two rest day after day 
and talk of past times and brave, dead 
comrades and fair adventures, but 
mostly they turn their old eyes, almost 
a century old, to the dim, blue mountain 
behind which Sonoma sleeps among her 
ancient vines, and speak together of that 
woman whom one loved as a suitor and 
the other as a brother. 


Yule-Tide in the Hills 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


The sunshine floods the hills with liquid gold, 


Spring’s leaping pulses throb through sod and tree, 


With happy promise tender buds unfold, 


And brimming rills go laughing to the sea. 


Rare traceries of mingled fern and flower 


Rim crystal pools that catch the sky’s blue glow, 


And dark madronas hang their glossy bowers 


With torches that sway softly to and fro. 


Gray walled and dusk the canyons wind away 


*Twixt sunbright hill slopes, freshly washed and green, 


Unchailenged in their deeps the shadows play, 


And over them the fragrant laurels lean. 


The holly glows against embowered walls, 


From oaken limbs hangs mistletoe, pear]-starred, 


And here and there, like faithful seneschals, 


Gray-beard sequoias keep their watch and ward. 
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The Story of Beecher’s Island 


How Fifty American Frontier Scouts Held Back Thousands of 
Cheyenne and Sioux Indians for Nine Days 


By Witu1am MacLeop RAINE 


XCEPT Custer’s last fight, there 
BK is no tale of Indian border war- 

fare between the troopers and the 
natives more thrilling than that of the 
gallant stand of Forsyth’s scouts at 
Beecher’s island, on the Arikaree river, 
in Colorado. The writer was told the 
tale by George Oakes, one of the sur- 
vivors, who is at present living at Tucson, 
\rizona, and he sets it down substan- 
tially as it was narrated to him. 

It became apparent early in 1868 that 
the frontier Indians were about to take 
the warpath. During the last six months 
of that year, they murdered over one 
hundred and fifty settlers and freighters, 
besides destroying a great deal of 
valuable property. General George A. 
orsyth, then a young brevet colonel 
who had won his spurs by distinguished 
gallantry during the Civil War, was 
appointed, at his own request, to the 
command of a body of fifty scouts which 
he was authorized by General Sheridan 
to enroll and equip. This he did at 
Fort Harker and Fort Hayes, and 
immediately took the field with his 
command. Both the morale and equip- 
ment of these men were of the best. 
They were frontiersmen inured to hard- 
ship, excellent marksmen, and well 


used to Indian methods of warfare. 
Among them were First Lieutenant Fred 
H. Beecher, a nephew of the great 
preacher, Henry Ward Beecher; General 
William H. H. McCall, who won his star 
on account of distinguished and brilliant 
work during the Civil War, but who, by 
reason of his great desire to see active 
service, was serving as sergeant in this 
little body of troopers; Abner Grover, 
chief of scouts, commonly called “Sharp” 
Grover, a grizzled frontiersman who 
knew every turn of western life; and 
many other well-known characters of the 
border. 

The troops advanced across the Saline 
and the South Fork of the Solomon, 
then moved up Beaver creek toward Fort 
Wallace. Here word came in from Sher- 
idan, a little town which was then the 
terminus of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
that Indians had raided a freighting 
outfit and killed some of the teamsters. 
Forsyth made at once for the spot of 
the catastrophe. This reached, the trail 
of the Indians was followed for a time 
and then lost. But Colonel Forsyth 
pushed on toward the Indian country 
until his command reached the Arikaree 
Fork of the Republican river. The trail 
had by this time been picked up again, 
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and presently broadened into a traveled 
road. It became apparent that the party 
was approaching a large Indian encamp- 
ment, and several of the men felt that 
it would be wise to turn back. But the 
commanding officer said he had been sent 
out to fight Indians and he proposed to 
fight them. The scouts encamped that 
night in a little valley on the banks of 
the stream. Opposite them was an island 
—afterward named Beecher’s island in 
memory of the gallant young officer who 
lost his life on it—lying in the wide, 
sandy bed of the stream about seventy- 
five yards from each shore. Like all 
rivers of the arid lands, Arikaree Fork 
in the spring is a torrent, and late in 
summer is a mere brook which an active 
man can leap across or can wade through 
without the water reaching much above 
his boot-tops. Near the middle of the 
island was a thicket of alders and at its 
lower extremity several young cotton- 
wood trees. On one side of the island 
the land sloped gradually down to the 
river, while on the other bank the rise 
was scarcely perceptible. 

That night the party camped on the 
banks of the stream, the men taking 
watch and watch about. It fell cold, 
and the men lay in pairs under the same 
blankets for the sake of warmth. Colonel 
Forsyth and Lieutenant Beecher bunked 
together within an arm’s length of 
George Oakes, whose “bunkie” was Jack 
Hurst. Oakes had the first watch of the 
night, and about two o’clock waked 
Hurst to take his turn on picket guard. 
Before Oakes tumbled over to sleep he 
said to his “bunkie” : 

“Jack, watch that horse of mine. It 
may break away, for it won’t stand 
picketed. If it does, drive it back.” 

“All right,” returned Hurst, and the 
next minute Oakes was sound asleep. He 
was awakened three hours later by hear- 
ing a man say, “Oakes’ horse is straying 
too far.” 

Hurst drove the bronco back and tied 
it to the projecting root of a dead cotton- 
wood, but Oakes, thoroughly awakened, 
threw off his blankets and got up. The 
first faint streaks of daylight were just 
breaking at this time. Suddenly some one 
cried out, “A herd of buffaloes is coming 
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right into camp, boys.” A moment later 
Colonel Forsyth’s voice rang out like a 
bugle: “Indians! Turn out! Turn out !” 

The land lay a rolling plain, and above 
one of the rises thirteen Indians could 
be seen silhouetted against the sky-line. 


Presently they were lost in the dip, but 


emerged again at the next rise. In an 
instant the silent camp awakened to 
bustling life. Apparently all was con- 
fusion, but in reality every one was busy 
packing the camp equipments. Every- 
thing but the mule which carried the 
doctor’s medicine case was packed, and 
before this had been attended to the 
Indians were upon them whooping and 
shooting. Plainly this was an attempt 
to stampede the horses, but by good for- 
tune it had failed, though so close had 
it been to success that several horses were 
captured in the rush. The horse of Oakes 
tore up its picket-pin and broke right 
through the other horses. He caught 
hold of the rope and was dragged over 
the ground, but succeeded in hanging to 
it. Seven or eight of the troopers scat- 
tered through the long buffalo grass and 
began to shoot at the Indians, killing 
one of them and two of their horses. 
Saddles were slapped on in a hurry 
and the little troop started up from the 
river bank, for they realized that a large 
hody of Indians must be close at hand 
to warrant such a bold attempt at a 
stampede. Presently the soldiers topped 
the first rise and came upon a sight 
none of them will ever forget. More 
than five hundred Cheyennes and Brulé- 
Sioux faced them on horseback in the 
prettiest line of battle conceivable. A 
deep murmur of dismay and admiration 
ran through the ranks of the scouts. 
From every clump of mesquite, from 
every wash and hollow, from out of the 
sage-brush and the chaparral, poured 
the shouting natives toward the little 
body of doomed troopers. On horseback, 
afoot, armed with bows and arrows and 
long needle guns secured by them at 
the massacre of Fort Kearny, they leaped 
triumphantly forward. The men stood 
beside their horses and poured lead from 
their repeating Spencers into the 
advancing horde. Colonel Forsyth’s 
first impulse was to take and hold the 
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hill, but he at once saw that this was 
not feasible and the command fell back 
to the river bank. A hundred yards 
below them was the place where they 
had watered their horses on the previous 
evening. Here there was a sloping bank 
<0 that the animals could get down into 
the dry bed of the stream, but where 
they were forced now to take the bank it 
was sheer and precipitous. The men 
-tood huddled at the river’s edge, some 

them kicking away the bank with 
iheir toes while others held back the 
attacking natives. So closely did the 
Indians press them that scarcely twenty 
feet separated the defenders and the 
assailants. ‘The Cheyennes and_ the 
Sioux circled round and round them, 
screaming out their war cries and pour- 
ing on them a hail of bullets and arrows. 
At this point many of the horses were 
killed because they were so _ closely 
packed. As the men broke down the 
bank with their horses and made toward 
the island, Beecher, Grover, McCall, and 
Colonel Forsyth himself were conspic- 
uous for the steadiness and gallantry 
with which they held back the enemy. 
Colonel Forsyth stood with a six-shooter 
in each hand and emptied them as coolly 
as if he were practising at a mark. 

For a few minutes it was touch and 
vo at the river’s bank, but the rear guard 
held back the swarms of natives while 
the other troopers and their horses slith- 
ered down the banks into the dry bed 
of the stream. Fighting desperately, 
they won their way to the water, forded 
the stream, and took possession of the 
little island. Half a dozen of the men 
dropped into the long grass and with 
their deadly rifles made good the retreat 
of their comrades. Behind a drooping 
cottonwood John Lyden and George 
Oakes took shelter. The Indians began 
to close in on them. “It’s pretty hot 
here. We'd better take shelter behind 
our horses, Oakes,” said Lyden. ‘They 
did so, and a moment later the cotton- 
wood was shot clean through. At this 
point the Indians lay in the bear grass 
scarce a dozen yards from the outlying 
scouts, but luckily the majority of the 
troopers managed to reach the island in 
safety. 
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The Indians, realizing their error in 
not having occupied the island, now 
made a furious assault upon it. From 
all sides they converged toward it and 
poured in a deadly fire. Stealthily 
working through the long grass, hun- 
dreds of picked warriors galled the 
troopers with a steady fire. Perhaps the 
deadliest execution of the siege occurred 
then. The horses were shot down by 
scores and more than one brave frontiers- 
man went to meet his last account. 
Colonel Forsyth, exposing himself fear- 
lessly to keep his men steady, stood up 
in full sight of the Cheyennes despite 
the warning of his fellow officers. 
Meanwhile part of the men began to 
throw up rough fortifications, while the 
rest of them held back the enemy. With 
knives and tin eating plates they scooped 
out of the sand holes large enough to 
protect a man’s body. As a further 
protection dead horses were dragged in 
front of the rifle pits. At this juncture 
Colonel Forsyth was badly wounded in 
the leg. Dr. Mooers, who had been doing 
deadly execution with his rifle and who 
had given a splendid exhibition of fear- 
lessness, was struck by a bullet in the 
forehead just after having killed an 
Indian. The ball went through his brain 
and he was never conscious again, though 
he lived for several days. <A trooper 
named Burke scooped in the sand a little 
well and during the next night an 
S-shaped trench was run so that the 
men could communicate with their water 
supply and with each other without 
exposing themselves to the fire of the 
enemy. But fatalities continued to occur 
at intervals, and many of the men were 
seriously wounded. Colonel Forsyth 
was struck again. Oakes had the tip 
of his ear shot off and shortly after 
was hit more seriously. Young Farley, 
shot in the chest, had his arm bound 
up and continued to shoot with his left 
hand. His father, fatally wounded, con- 
tinued to load and fire with unerring 
coolness almost to the end. Sergeant 
McCall and a dozen of the scouts scarce 
mentioned their wounds until nightfall 
had put an end to the day’s fighting. 
A curious accident was that which 
occurred to a young school teacher 
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named Frank Harrington. An Indian 
arrow struck him in the head. He pulled 
out the arrow, but the socket remained 
firm in the bone-joint. Soon afterward 
a bullet plowed the socket out. He 
bound his head with a handkerchief and 
continued to bear his part. On the other 
hand, while so many men with desperate 
wounds recovered in due time, others 
were not so fortunate. The knee of 
one scout was slightly grazed. The 
wound was a mere scratch. He fought 
to the finish without any discomfort 
but died a week later of blood-poison. 

It may be accepted as a general truth 
that Indians do not like to fight in the 
open, usually preferring an ambuscade 
or an attack under cover even when the 
odds are largely in their favor. But on 
this occasion their leader, Roman Nose, 
was a chieftain quite out of the ordinary. 
He was of magnificent physique and was 
superbly mounted. Naked save for a 
breech cloth and a long war hood of 
eagles’ plumes, he rode into battle with 
a dash and courage that promised to 
carry all before it. He marshaled his 
men for an irresistible charge, and rode 
down their line to hearten them for the 
attack, as gallant a figure as was Henry 
of Navarre before Ivry. Suddenly from 
his throat a war-whoop was lifted to the 
skies; a moment later his braves 
re-echoed it, and then began the crisis 
of that memorable day, so full of critical 
moments. Each scout lay low in his 
rifle pit, grimly resolved to die hard if 
die he must. A hail of bullets swept 
over them, but no single shot echoed 
back to the charging Cheyennes from the 
silent pits. On and on the natives 
dashed till at one sharp word of com- 
mand the pits blazed with a flashing 
line of fire. It did not even give the 
Indians pause. A second volley poured 
on them from the repeaters—a third—a 
fourth. Great gaps opened in their lines. 
Horses and riders floundered in the sand, 
but still Roman Nose, a good ten yards 
in the lead, cheered them on. The pits 
again flamed out. The clearing smoke 
showed that their medicine man was 
down, but still the Cheyennes followed 
their gallant chief. A sixth volley 
brought down Roman Nose, almost at 
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the island. The Indians saw it, wavered, 
and at the next volley broke to right 
and left as a wave does against a rock. 
But some of them, either being mad with 
the lust of fight or having lost control 
of their horses, were shot down even as 
they leaped their horses over the scanty 
entrenchments. So ended their last 
attempt to take the position by storm. 
After this it became a matter of starving 
the defenders. 

It was about this time that Lieutenant 
Beecher was killed. He and Oakes lay 
side by side with their faces in opposite 
directions, each protected by a sand-pit. 
In addition to the pit, a dead horse lay 
in front of Oakes, a dead mule before 
Beecher. An Indian sharpshooter fired 
across the neck of the horse, and struck 
Beecher at the base of the backbone. 
This was about noon, and the young 
officer lived in great agony till dusk, 
when he died. 

That night the command prepared for 
a siege. The intrenchments were deep- 
ened, Burke’s well was improved, and 
from the dead horses steaks were cut for 
future needs. It was absolutely essential 
that the commandant at Fort Wallace, 
some hundred and ten miles distant, 
should be informed of the plight of the 
command, and to that end volunteers 
were called for to steal through the 
Indian lines and undertake the journey. 
Out of the score of volunteers, Pierre 
Trudeau and a young man named Jack 
Stillwell were selected to make the 
attempt. Next day the fight was 
renewed, but owing to their improved 
intrenchments less damage was done, 
though the wounded suffered greatly 
from the heat. Two more scouts were 
sent out the second night, but they were 
unable to pierce the enemy’s lines and 
were forced to return. At nightfall of 
the third day Donovan and Pliley also 
were sent out to try the long journey 
to seek reinforcements, lest the first two 
scouts should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Colonel Forsyth had _ been 
wounded again, and the condition of the 
wounded was far from being enviable as 
there were no medical supplies on hand. 
Day after day dragged through. The 
food supply gave out, the horse steaks 
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having gone bad from the heat. Colonel 
Forsyth proposed to the sound men that 
they move out at night and strike toward 
Fort Wallace, leaving the wounded to 
keep back the Indians, who by this time, 
on account of their very heavy losses, 
were plainly weary of their task. But 
next day—the ninth since the attack— 
the advance guard of the relieving col- 
umn, under Lieutenant-colonel L. H. 


Carpenter, appeared in sight. The joy 
of the defenders may better be imagined 
than described. They had for over a 
week held back a force nearly twenty 
times as large as their own. Half of 
their own force had been killed or 
wounded, and they had suffered much 
from lack of food and medicine. Surely 
no more plucky defence is registered in 
the annals of Indian warfare. 


War 


By AtFreD J. WATERHOUSE 


Strike from the lives of mortals the things that they hold most dear, 
The pressure and cling of kisses, the heart of the daylight’s cheer; 


Over the fleshly portals where souls in solitude wait, 
Write, as ye oft have written, the screed of a deadly hate; 


Scorch with the breath of anger the blossoms of love and peace, 
Till blessing is turned to cursing that never may know surcease ; 


Die as the soulless perish, nor know what ye perish for, 
For ye are the victims offered to the red, red god of war. 


O’er fields where the daisies nodded let a gory river flow; 
Lift to the arching heavens your voice of a deathless woe; 


Press to your aching bosom, kiss with a sobbing breath, 
The one whom your love has cherished, for, lo! he shall sleep with Death; 


Give—for the price is written—the one whom ye held most dear; 
Give, though ye know not wherefore; give, with a scalding tear, 


For the god of war drives earthward, and red is his regal car; 
And ye and yours are his chosen, and his victims, too, ye are. 


Masters who rule the nations, kings on your lifted thrones, 
Know ye the ones who perish? Hear ye the cries and moans? 


Straight past the guarded portals, doth never a long-drawn sigh 
Strike to your hearts with pleading for those who for you must die? 


Dying to build your greatness, victims of greed and vice, 
Where was the structure builded that ever was worth such price? 


Masters who rule the nations, kings of exalted ways, 
Build as ye will, but surely such structure a God shall raze. 
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Drawing by Myron Ware 

QUEALING WILL had told a 
S white man for four bits, on a 
street in Ukiah, that “Moll had 
pretty fine bosket,” that Moll would lie, 
and that he could buy the basket. The 
white man had walked from Ukiah to 
the rancheria, and was asking for Moll. 

Moll was brought from her shanty. 
“V’ve come for a basket,” said the 

white man. 
“No_bosket, 


no bosket, white man,” 


said Moll in long quiet tones, with a 
slow shake of her head. 
“But you have. You see I know. 


There is a basket.” 

“No bosket, no bosket.” 

“Come, now, Moll. It’s money for a 
basket, and you know you have one. 
And you know it will soon be hop- 
picking time and somebody will steal 
vour basket if you take it to the hop- 
fields.” 

“For my 
Josefa.” 

“Let me see it. You know tomorrow 
is Fourth of July. You will want 
money.” 

Moll began unbuttoning her 
It was very tight; 
large cloak-buttons, 
matic fingers were dilatory; but the 
basket was brought out, a marvel of 
woven work, Juxurious, useless, a basket 
for beauty’s sake. Sixty fibers of split 
root of marsh-grass—the kind which 
takes the tint of golden-cream as it ages 
—went to the inch. The bottom was no 


youngest daughter; for 


waist. 
it was fastened with 
and Moll’s rheu- 


larger than the tiniest butter-pad; the 
sides were downy, with little feathers 


from green ducks and red-headed wood- 


eyesight and front teeth! 























peckers and the bluest of bluebirds, and 
it shimmered with running lusters. 
“For my youngest daughter. Moll 
make no more. Moll put her eyes in 
bosket; put her teeth in bosket; put 
time in bosket. Moll die. All old 
mahala die. Young mahala not learn. 


Soon no more Indian bosket. Young 
Indian save teeth, save eyes. Young 
Indian sit in the street, eat, no care. 


Old Indian blind. No more bosket.” 

Moll might be able to lie, but this 
was all truth, and the white man 
expected a deep draft on his pocket. He 
wished the basket for his wife. She was 
delicate and beloved, and her birthday 
was at hand. The man’s fingers were 
in his purse on gold. 

“How much ?” 

“Three dollar.” 

Three dollars for the youngest daugh- 
ter’s inheritance of the old handiwork 
of a dying race! Three dollars for the 
basket which had taken the last of Moll’s 
He paid three 
dollars, consoling his conscience with the 
thought that his wife’s joy in the Indian 
woman’s work would be more than 
Josefa’s. 

Forthwith Moll -and Josefa arrayed 
themselves for a trip to Ukiah. Moll 
was barefooted, and the skin of her feet 
was as black and wrinkled as the hide 
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of a Galapagos turtle. She wore a 
tight-waisted, full-skirted turkey-red 
calico dress, and a plaid shawl folded 
three cornered and arranged with the 
long corner to drop from her right 
-houlder and the other corners to fasten 
under her left arm. A gaudy bandana 
over her frowzy gray hair completed the 


costume. The hair was banged, and hid 
all of her coffee-colored forehead and 


the upper half of her dull eyes. Josefa’s 
costume was no younger, but, even so, 
Josefa was pretty for an Indian girl. 

Moll and Josefa went to town. They 
spent the price for a lapful of things 
which one might eat and survive. They 
sat flat on the pavement. They ate with 
their fingers. They filled the passing 
moment to the edge with ultimate satis- 
action, and thought of nothing beyond. 

The basket had its bearings on Squeal- 
ing Will’s life. The information that 
Moll had it had been worth four bits. 
The four bits had made him drunk. 
l)runkenness disordered his reason. He 
reasoned from the feast to himself; he 
ad in some way procured it, and he had 
a benefactor’s rights. At a moment when 
Josefa sat at life’s feast in delicious 
farewell to her inheritance, and wanted 
nothing more, Squealing Will sat on the 
curb and tried to sit straight, turned 
is puckered eyes toward her, and 
squealed, “Son o’ Comptche.” 

Josefa said nothing. 

For the first time he directed long 
looks upon her, and, looking, he trans- 
ferred his proprietary wants from the 
feast to the eater. How should he secure 
so fine a squaw? Had there been no 
basket he would never have looked at 
Josefa,or bragged: “Me son 0’ Comptche. 
Comptche big chief. Ukiah big chief. 
Comptche more big.” 

Josefa said nothing. 

Squealing Will went and came, at each 
return announcing himself and explain- 
ing Comptche: 

“Will, big Injun—son big chief. Will, 
son o’ Comptche sometime. Will, then 
him mother, then Comptche. Comptche 
her father—big Injun. White man name 
white man’s rancheree all same. One, 
two, three house all name Comptche. 
No sabe ?” 


COMPTCHE 
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Josefa had no interest in her suitor’s 
grandfather; she said nothing. 

White man’s talk that day was of a 
hold-up of the stage from Hopland. 
The driver had thrown out a box burst- 
ing with gold. It had indeed burst when 
it fell, and the gold had rolled out and 
been had for the picking. Nachoo, 
Kilark, Shucky, Calico, and Frank Pipe, 
Squealing Will’s mates, talked it all over 
on the steps of the Hall of Records. 

“Heap plenty white man come up— 
live like Injun—cook all summer in 
woods—sleep in woods—bring heap 
plenty money. One white man no money. 
Him stop stage—take other man’s 
money.” 

“All same Injun,” muttered Squealing 
Will, seeing in a flash that the way to 
have Josefa was to have money to feed 
her. As he spent the four bits, as he 
lolled in the bliss of drunkenness on the 
steps, as he sat again and again before 
Josefa, he was the envy of his mates, 
yet they showed him how to line out a 
scheme for long happiness. Then he 
took promises to the girl: “Me big box 
money tomorrow. Josefa have then pine- 
apples, peaches, pinenuts, Josefa have 
everything.” 

“Slim Jennie?” Josefa spoke 
deep meaning. 

“Slim Jennie no thing—Josefa every- 
thing.’ 

At that moment Frank Pipe came 
along and said that a merry-go-round 
was coming in for the Fourth. Moll 
and Josefa started up. Squealing Will 
caught the girl’s skirts and detained her. 

“Josefa ride all day on merry-go. 


with 


vy 


Josefa have firecrackers, much _ pop, 
‘0? 7 . . a9 
much Fo’th. Will have big money. 


Then he sat and watched Josefa move 


off. Later, he begged supper from a 
kind woman who took an interest in 


Indians, and said good things to them 
about God. Then he went on the road. 
With savage instinct—all that drink 
had left him—Squealing Will chose his 
weapon from implements at hand. It 
offered some resistance, and he felt the 
pleasure of conquest in securing it. 
That third of July night a big fellow 
with an immense weapon held up the 
Booneville stage. The passengers were 
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prepared to deal generously with their 
formidable looking foe, for they were all 
summer tourists or visitors to Ukiah for 
the Fourth, and they had coin and love 
of life. The stage-driver saved both, for 
he recognized the robber and threw a 
box—a big one. Squealing Will took it 
in a wide embrace, and staggered away, 
thinking of going to Josefa. He left 
his weapon sticking between the spokes 
of a fore-wheel. It proved to be only a 
tall picket taken from a ranch fence. 
In the morning the inadequate bandit 
was secured and marched off to the 
county jail. 

Squealing Will had long ago thrown 
away his chance. When a boy he lived 
with his mother, and they were very, 
very poor. He became ill, and his 
mother took him to a white woman and 
asked if he might lie by the fire for an 
hour. He was dirty and ragged, but 
the woman said, “Yes,” and he lay on 
the hearth. The mother said: “Me go. 
Me come in one hour.” 

One, two, three hours, but no squaw 
mother came. 

“Me be your papoose. Lemme be?” 

“For a little while,” the woman said, 
but for seven years she kept Will, after- 
ward called “Squealing” Will because 
his voice was small and high. Then a 
band of his people going by to the hop- 
fields, said “Come,” and he joined them. 
The white woman’s kindness followed 
him to the old life; she had a good 
room and a woodshed built for him, 
but back of the shed he constructed a 
tepee of poles and manzanita brush; and 
he covered it with old overalls and sacks 


and rags, and heaped coal-oil cans 
around it. He lived in the tepee; he 
stored his wood in the house. After 


that he always had dry wood to cook 
with in wet weather until he began to 
drink and became a dirty, unreliable 
Indian. And while he had wood he gave 
many a stick to Slim Jennie. 

Slim Jennie was not still and stolid 
as Indian children are likely to be; but 
frisky and bright-eyed like a gay brown 
chipmunk. When she grew somewhat 
older she would not have carried wood 
even if Squealing Will had owned it to 
give to her. Among a people where a 
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woman is rated by her ability as a 
worker, Slim Jennie was worthless, for 
she would not work. Qualities are 
strangely assorted. Her mother drudged 
as much as even the Indian idea of 
useful womanhood demanded, and 
rejoiced to spend her earnings upon her 
daughter. Slim Jennie was out of ranch- 
eria society because she was useless, and 
her mother was out of it because she 
approved her daughter, and their com- 
mon joy was in the feel and color of 
the daughter’s clothes. But Slim Jennie 
had the grace of gratitude, and after 
she became the high-dresser of the 
Mendocinos, and was held up by the 
mahalas to all Indian girls and young 
men as an example to be shunned, she 
was grateful for small kindnesses. 
Squealing Will had been kind in deed 
and word until he looked on Josefa when 
he was besotted, but Slim Jennie knew 
nothing of that. 

The Fourth and the Indians came to 
Ukiah; the Indians on foot or by the 
wagon-load from all the rancherias and 
from all the tumbling clumps of their 
shanties for miles around. Any group 
of women was as gay as a flock of 
bright wood-birds or a patch of the 
white woman’s geraniums and marigolds. 
Costumes were usually of cotton fabrics, 
and a cheap, part-woolen shawl, with a 
bandana for millinery. Slim Jennie had 
a genuine silk, plaided in peacock-blue 
and green, with pink and purple besides; 
and the color-scheme was carried out in 
a brilliant store-hat piled with morning- 
glories. She rode in a very stiff buck- 
board with the old squaw, her mother, 
in a Mother Hubbard. The squaw side 
of the buckboard sagged. The harness 
was repaired with strips of gunny-sack- 
ing. As the observant Josefa supposed 
would be the case, a gunny-sacking band 
broke in two, and Slim Jennie’s outfit 
was delayed in the road until some man 
should catch up with strings of hop- 
twine in his pocket. 

The merry-go-round could not supply 
its patrons. They littered the streets of 
Ukiah all day, all night, and next day, 
and then lay down anywhere to await 
giddy joy. Traffic and pedestrianism 
were impeded until the town trustees 
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met and imposed a license of fifteen dol- 
lars for twenty-four hours on all merry- 
so-rounds operating within the town 
limits. The tax proved prohibitive and 
the merry-go-rounders moved on. 

Then, and not till then, did Josefa 
ind Moll go with Josefa’s admirers, 
Nachoo, Kilark, Shucky, and Frank 
Pipe, to look at Squealing Will, pad- 
locked from the joys of his kind. 


“Hope you ketch it lo-o-ng time,” said 
Josefa distinctly, “heap long time. No 
money. No pop. No Fo’th July. No 
good. Son o’ Comptche—poof !” 

As Josefa passed out with her train 
of followers, a trim little figure went 
in, gayer of clothes than any other 
woman of the tribes, and sadder of 
face. And her tag was the old squaw 
of the buckboard. 





Drawing by Blanche Letcher 


The Deacon’s Christmas 


By E. A. BrininstToou 


Kkinder made us sort 0’ humsick when we left th’ ol’ home nest. 


Me an’ mother, an’ come flyin’ out here to th’ golden west. 


Folks that’s allus been a-livin’ in th’ place they’re born an’ bred 


Course are apt to feel th’ changes when they leave th’ ol’ humstead. 


There, why, ev’rybody knowed us, an’ thar wa’n’t a single face 


That we couldn’t call th’ names of in th’ hull blamed country-place ; 


An’ ’twuz mighty hard to leave ’em, an’ to start out all alone 


Fer a country strange an’ diff’r’nt than us two hed ever known. 


3ut that howlin’ wintry weather that comes sweepin’ o’er th’ land, 


With th’ blizzards an’ th’ snowbanks, me an’ mother couldn’t stand. 


Got so ’twan’t no fun a-wadin’ to th’ cow-barn through th’ snow, 


Doin’ chores with teeth a-chatter an’ th’ mercury below. 
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An’ a-sleepin’ in a chamber like an ice-box, got ter be — 
Wal, ter make an honest statement, it wuz downright misery ; 
So we talked th’ matter over, an’ c’ncluded it wuz best 


To come out to Californy fer a leetle change an’ rest. 


But th’ neighbors—land o’ massey—how it opened up their eyes, 


An’ they tol’ us (confidential) that th’ movement wuzn’t wise ; 








Sed thar wuzn’t any country-—s’arch th’ universe cl’ar through, 
That wuz half so good ez Squashville, an’ some day we'd see it, too. 
Sumhow they hed got th’ idee that th’ sun jest riz an’ set 

On th’ boundaries 0’ Squashville, an’ they still believe it yet. 

An’ they swear that land o’ blizzards, sleet an’ thunderstorms an’ snow 


Is th’ best th’ Lord’s created, ’cuz it’s all th’ world they know. 


Me an’ mother couldn't see it, so we pulled our stakes one night 
Fer th’ land o’ fruits an’ flowers an’ perpetual delight. 
An’ th’ contrast—wal, by doggie, jest ter sniff this balmy air, 


With th’ sunshine an’ th’ posies an’ th’ blue sky ev’rywhere, 





An’ th’ grass as green as ever—an’ in winter time, b’ jings! 
An’ th’ trees in all their glory, an’ a thousan’ other things, 
Then ter think o’ how we stood them tarnal blizzards an’ th’ snow 


Makes me kick myself ter think we didn’t come here years ago. 


Squashville folks kin keep on talkin’ *bout their climate, but, by gee, 
I’ve diskivered Californy is th’ proper place fer me. 

Mighty glad that me an’ mother air a-livin’ in a land 

Whar’ th’ sun makes love ter Natur’ all around on ev’ry hand. 

What would folks back thar in Squashville say, I wonder, if they’d hear 
We wuz out a-pickin’ roses at this season of th’ year? 

3et they’d read it with a sorter sollum look upon each face, 


An’ exclaim, “Th’ deacon’s lyin’; it’s too bad he’s fell frum grace !” 





Drawing by Hilda M Coeke 
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Outdoor Life in California 


By WIiILLIAM GREER HARRISON 
President of the Olympic Club of San Francisco 


E live in our lungs; therefore, 
VW anything that improves our 
abode is of importance. The 
question naturally arises, “What is the 
est method of increasing lung power ?” 
The answer is, “Deep breathing of pure 
air.’ In other words, the continuous 
exercise of the lungs in inhaling clean 
air and exhaling impure air. Exercise 
in the open is the way of enlarging the 
breathing capacity of the lungs. 
Throughout California the conditions 
of climate are such that lung exercise 
may be indulged in at all times without 
risk to any organ. ‘The temperature is 
ever oppressive; no blizzards, no cut- 
ting winds, no stabbing of the lungs by 
frozen air: a genial, balmy, yet exhil- 
arating atmosphere everywhere. San 
Francisco has a mean temperature of 56 
degrees. The temperature throughout 
the state makes a mean of about 60 
degrees. In the interior the air is so 
dry that at a summer temperature of 
100 degrees, outdoor sports, tramps, and 
mountain climbing are as freely indulged 
in as in the autumn. In midwinter out- 
door amusement, such us long-distance 
tramps, shooting, fishing, and swimming, 
are enthusiastically pursued. On Christ- 
mas day of 1903, and on New Year's 
day of 1904, the writer led some seventy- 
five members of the Olympic Club over 
a ten-mile tramp right into the Pacific 


ocean, where the party breasted the 
breakers, played leapfrog on the shore, 
and gamboled and scampered like lads 
of ten, and not a man caught cold. All 
over California there is in the air an 
electrical stimulant which is most bra- 
cing and which does away with that 
tired feeling so common elsewhere. 

Then we have the pines, the aroma 
from which is almost an intoxicant and 
is the most subtle and effective of lung 
tonics. 

We have the redwoods; giants, grand, 
stately towers in the forest. The exhala- 
tion from these acts upon the lungs as a 
light massage and emollient. We have 
rivers and mountains, lakes and valleys, 
not exceeded in natural beauty anywhere. 

We have pine-clad and brush-clad hills 
to clamber through, which is a joy with- 
out limit. The pleasure in hill-climbing 
is increased always by the beauty of the 
landscape, the rivers or the ocean, with 
islands, points, promontories, and straits 
which fill the eye everywhere and yield 
a sense of enjoyment found only in the 
use of the eye and the muscles. 

California is a land of brown shadows 
and blue skies—the brown of the hill- 
side, the blue of the ocean, produce 
unpainted pictures in lavish abundance. 
Wild flowers—unwritten poems—greet 
you everywhere. Waterfalls, the joy 
tears of the mountain sprites; cascades, 
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in whose music you hear the weeping 
of wood nymphs over dead forest kings. 
The bubbling, babbling brooks, interpret- 
ing the song of their silver-coated citi- 
zens; the cooing of the dove, the whir 
of the quail, the whiz of the snipe, the 
honking of the wild goose, and the frou- 
frou of the duck—all these are for the 
man who loves Nature and desires to be 
at home with her, and are common 
everywhere in California. 

Here the sportsman finds his paradise, 
and here are— 

Birds: Mountain and valley quail, 
English jacksnipe, wild pigeon, blue 
grouse, sage hen, robin (big, full-bodied 
birds), meadow-lark, curlew, black ibis, 
billhead plover, vacet, willet (snipe), 
king rail, Virginian rail, reed bird, robin 
snipe, sandpiper. 

Ducks: Widgeon, teal, sprig, gadwell, 
canvasback, redhead, butterball, ruddy, 
bluebill, Mexican tree duck, brownhead 
or whistler, mallard, spoonbill. 

Big game: Brown or cinnamon bear, 
black bear, elk, mule deer, blacktail deer, 
silver-gray fox, red fox, California lion 
(puma). 

Small game: Gray squirrel, pine 
squirrel; rabbit—cottontail, brush, and 
hare; beaver and ground-hog. 

Fish: Salmon—landlocked, quinnat, 
blueback, hookbill; trout—rainbow, cut- 
throat, red speckled, brook, Loch Levin, 
Von Behr, and golden; rock cod—blue 
and red; flounders, tomcod, smelt, hali- 
but, barracuda, striped bass; perch 
redtail, surf, and bigeye; sole, white 





bait, pompano (butterfish), sturgeon, 
shad, anchovies, sardines. 
Fish, birds, big and small game 


can be reached easily by short rail 
routes; and then comes jue true pleasure 
of the sport—the climb:ng, clambering, 
tramping; the oxidation of the lungs 
and muscles; the joy, the pure physical 
joy, of movement; the luxury that fol- 
lows the overcoming of difficulties; the 
scramble over big rocks; the climb over 
hills carpeted with pine needles, and 
the enthralling sense of victory when the 
objective point is reached. 

Alone in the woods—alone with God! 
Alone on the mountain top, you are 
reverent and prayful, but never sad or 
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depressed. Breathing in the pure moun- 
tain air, you breathe in hupe, inspiration, 
and you would commune with the Master 
of the World, and rejoice that you live 
and move and find harmony in your 
heart. You can throw your cap peak- 
ward and shout like the schoolboy out 
for his holiday; for you have drawn 
away from, and mounted high above, 
the pettiness of the lesser life. You have 
shuffled off the business coil which bound 
you to your desk; you are free, and the 
thought of freedom is vours; and you 
are buoyant and gleeful and in love with 
all the world; a part of the great 
harmony of nature. 

California is the home of the artist; 
indeed, California is another Italy, and 
a new Virgil would write the bucolics 
and georgics as of and about the Italia 
of the Pacific. Virgilian description of 
the old Italy exactly fits the newer and 
richer state. But we have color effects 
here, not known, I think, even in Italy. 
Take the hills overlooking San Francisco 
—Marin hills—and you have a bronze- 
brown effect in color that is tantalizingly 
beautiful, because you want to catch and 
hold it as a something too exquisite to 
be left to itself. You have an infinite 
variety of shadings to this weird brown; 
indeed, there is a kaleidoscopic change, 
from second to second, which is literally 
fascinating. 

Then our sunsets; in them there is a 
supreme beauty, since all colors, all 
shades—dazzling, rioting, perplexing— 
mingle with or are a part of the rays 
which glorify the sky, the hills, the 
valleys, the seas, the ocean, with a light 
that is as the smile of the Eternal. Here 
is the place in which to breathe the sun- 
shine. Light and colors are inhaled, and 
it is time some one explained the 
beneficent effect of the inhalation on the 
blood and brain and moral nature of 
man. California is the solarium of the 
world. When the sun throws aside the 
robes of night and breathes his morning 
benediction, until his evening prayer. 
when his lingering blessing touches 
everything with his kiss, there is a 
golden dusk or a sun-charged atmosphere 
in which man may drink a newer, richer 
draft of life. 
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And the ocean, the Pacific; never 
monotonously peaceful; just a_ vast 
champagne bath, a universal salt glow, 
where massage is free to all the world. 
Always open, never a bar to ingress; no 
ice, no snow; a storm only momentary 
and joyous excitement. The roar of the 
breakers an organ peal, the swell a flow- 
ing song, the spume an electric bath. 

immer or winter, never a day when 
you can not safely enter the Pacific, 
plunging and swimming, _ breasting 
breakers or high waves, with a feeling 
of victorious pleasure and a sense of 
fitness that is a promise of eternal youth. 

From San Francisco to San Diego and 
thence to Catalina islands there are bays, 
inlets, roadsteads, where foaming steeds, 
white horses of the sea, rush madly to 
the shore. Here the strong swimmer 
finds joy inexpressible. Dashing under 
the swirling breakers he floats trium- 
phantly for a moment in the long hol- 
lows of the ocean, and then with an 
increasing vigor again and again evades 
the rush of waters and with practiced 
arms steers his way to the “sea incarna- 
dine” that lies like another sky beyond 
the breakers. Here, summer or winter, 
he flings aside the resisting waters and 
heads oceanward—a long, steady pres- 
sure, an overhead stroke or a side stroke 
carries him far from view, until pres- 
ently he turns shoreward with rapid 
strokes when he once more margins the 
breakers. These he uses like a circus 
rider, and mounts horse after horse 
until he is again on the shore lines. The 
strength of it, the joy of it, only the 
swimmer can feel. 

And all this in winter as safely as 
in summer. Indeed, it is absurd to talk 
of winter in the Golden State. All days 
are open to the athlete and his pleasures. 

If you tire of the old ocean, then 
turn your eyes lakeward. Tahoe sits in 
the Sierra like a great golden-gray bowl, 
full of limpid water teeming with silver- 
coated trout; guarded by mountain 
ranges so weird in form and in color 
that one naturally looks for the gnomes, 
elfs, goblins, which have, or ought to 
have, their homes in the curious crevices, 
caverns, brakes, peaks, domes, curves, 
and bends which make of Mount Tallac 
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and his kin a giant’s causeway leading 
to a land of delight. Tahoe is 6,000 
feet above the sea level; Mount Tallac 
is 3,000 odd feet above the lake, and 
from its rugged peak you look down 
upon a score of lakes set like precious 
gems in a setting of emerald green. The 
tramp to Tallac’s gray top is just rough 
enough to give an added interest; it 
is a stiff climb, but when the peak is 
under your feet you forget everything 
except the glory and the joy of the vista. 

You tire of the lake scenery? Then 
off to the McCloud river for trout, or 
to Monterey bay for salmon trolling, 
or the Sacramento for pe~ch and salmon. 
Oh, I could name you huzxdreds of places 
in which to be glad that God made you! 

Once a year, usually in the month of 
August, members of the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco shake the city dust 
from their feet and for three weeks make 
their home in the heart of the redwood 
forest. "Neath the green sentinels, whose 
feathery plumes sweep the patines of 
Heaven, they pitch their tents and 
abandon themselves to a life that is in 
harmony with Nature. The fisherman 
fishes and the pedestrian makes his ten 
or fifteen miles daily, whilst others lie 
prone on the bosom of Mother Earth, 
breathing in the forest air with a sense 
of pure enjoyment. The singer and the 
story-teller weave fancies that find 
expression in music and literature and 
painting. Others group themselves in 
nooks and hollows and wonder what the 
record of the giant trees would read like 
if only Nature enabled them to reveal 
their knowledge. These trees were above 
ground long before the Babylonian 
empire fell. They were lofty pillars of 
the forest when Joseph went down into 
Egypt, and they were probably full 
grown when Christ was taken by another 
Joseph to the land of the Pharaohs. 
Europe was the home of barbarous tribes 
when these felt their full growth; and 
civilization after civilization appeared, 
fulfilled its destiny and was succeeded 
by new thoughts, new purposes, these to 
make room for the dominant purpose of 
today. Yet these trees lived and breathed 
ere England or America had a name or 
a place upon the map of the world. 
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Califcrnia is the only country in the 
world, I think, where midsummer is 
entirely free of rain and where it would 
be possible to spend three or four weeks 
absolutely in the open. 

Polo, football, baseball, and tennis 
are playable all the year through; and 
golf, lacrosse, and cricket are only tem- 
porarily retarded by the degree of wet 
in the soil after our annual shower bath. 
Thousands of our young lads and lassies 
pay no attention to rain, but pursue their 
walks in wet weather as in dry. Indeed, 
few outdoor pursuits are affected by our 
wet season. We have usually three or 
four days’ rain, followed by a fortnight 
of the most delightful weather—clear, 
bright, sunful days when one rejoices 
in life. 

In the bay counties we have sea fogs, 
which are of infinite service to all grow- 
ing things, and are to many a source 
of pleasure in their effect upon the skin. 
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But the great charm of California is 
that always and everywhere you can live 
in the open, except in the brief interval 
when rain is most abundant. 

Fullness of days, rather than length, 
is the desideratum. A weak man is a 
travesty on Nature. Better fifty years 
of strenuous, full life than one hundred 
years of vegetable existence. But in 
California long life and full days go 
together. In the free, open life, of the 
Golden State there is no excuse for lack 
of health; only the inherently indolent 
suffer. All who accept the treasures of 
the air, the sea, the forest, and the ocean 
as their own put on the full garb of 
man and woman and live such a full life 
as can be lived only in California. 

The joy of living; the rapid-coursing, 
life-making blood; the clean, full lungs: 
the buoyancy of youth in middle-aged 
man—these are ours, and we thank God 
for life! 


Good Enough for Me 


By A. SYLVANUS 


Where the autumns and the springtimes are by equal glory graced ; 


Where the winters are the summers that Dame Nature has misplaced ; 


Where every moment is a note in an eternal song 


That sings adown our poppied fields through all the seasons long; 


Where roses with the lilies vie through every fragrant day, 


And Heaven seems so very nigh it can’t be far away; 


Where close to man on either hand are mountains or the sea, 


Well, this is California, and—it’s good enough for me. 





























Como Al Principio 


Misston San Luis Rev, sttuated half way between Los Angeles and San Diego, was founded June 13, 1798. 
By Amy DUDLEY 


Old San Luis Rey de Francia, now thy crumbling walls of gray 
But reflect the stately splendor of a bygone, vanished day; 

It was here the saintly padres builded a church tower tall, 
Where the mission bells at twilight chimed the holy vesper’s call; 
And the dusky Indians kneeling heard the benediction prayer, 
Like a benison descending on the peaceful evening air. 


Carmencita! Carmencita! Deep within her dreamy eyes 

Lurked the lure first seen in Lilith’s—’tis a light that never dies; 

In her languorous, sensuous beauty, like some tropic flower rare, 
Burdened with a mad’ning perfume, blooming for the heart’s despair ; 
Of her lovers there were many, laughingly she turned aside 
“Yo no quiero casarme,” it was all the maid replied. 





But el capitan Antonio, in an ardent lover’s way, 

Would not heed the maiden’s protest, would not take for answer “nay” ; 
Therefore, to Padre Francisco, confessor and grave young saint, 

Went el capitan with his story, and the burden of his plaint 

Was, “The maiden spurns me, Padre, but if I can call her mine 

I will make a princely offering to the Blessed Virgin’s shrine.” 


“Peace, my son!” the Padre answered, “mine to teach of things above; 
Help the erring, shrive the dying—what have I to do with love?” 

But el capitan’s persistence won at last the young priest’s aid, 
Though reluctantly he promised to persuade the wayward maid. 
Lovely Carmencita listened, trembling blushed with downcast eyes; 
Or, with tear-wet lashes, raised them to the priest in mild surprise. 


Yet so well she learned the lesson, that one day the Padre sent 

To el capitan this message: “Meet me when the day is spent 

Where the branches of the pear tree in the moonlight cast a shade— 
There, you will await my coming; I will bring with me the maid.” 
Ah, Antonio, el capitan! Long his vigil there that night, 

Waiting till the stars of evening paled within the morning light; 
Vengeful were his muttered curses as he sought the missing pair— 
Priest and maiden both had vanished, and the legend says not where. 


Carmencita! Carmencita! Plaintively the night-bird calls, 
Where the moonlight loves to linger o’er the mission’s ruined walls; 
And each passing zephyr, softly whispering the tender lay, 
Links her gentle memory ever with Mission San Luis Rey. 




















—on the very crest of a hillside block 


The Romance of Concha 


By Evita M. Sexton 


high, sunny little nest of a cot- 
tage on the very crest of a hill- 
side block sheltered Concha Perez 
and Felipa, her grandmother. Within, 
a tiny room or two, with bare floor, the 
bed and few bits of furniture snowy 
white, with linen draperies rich in 
most elaborate drawn work; without, a 
bower of a porch wreathed by a great 
Gold of Ophir rose-tree that climbed the 
roof also, and was gay in its salmon- 
pink blossoms every month in the year. 
And sheer down, apparently, from the 
porch dropped the city, a huddle of roofs, 
spires, tall chimneys and ever-trailing 
gray pennants of smoke, while round 
in a far-off dazzling crescent of silver 
swept the bay to the blue hills beyond. 
Time was when the Perez family, by 
right of a Mexican grant signed Don 
Lopez Castro, had owned the fifty-vara 
lot with its hundred and thirty-seven feet 
on Sacramento street, San Francisco, 
but foot by foot they had parted with 
the frontage till this slip of ground in 
the rear, with the cottage, was the sole 
possession of these lonely women. Sons, 
daughters, land—Felipa had seen them 
all vanish, and only Conchita was left 
to her. 
A steep and narrow stairway led down 
past the front house with its terraced 
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slopes to the street where a cable line 
had a single track on the grass-grown 
incline. A blaze of scarlet geraniums 
rioted over the terraces, and arched the 
gateway with splendid color, while stiff 
sword-palms high above the embank- 
ment-wall rattled their dry leaves in the 
afternoon winds. On the opposite side 
of the street rose a stone wall, and above 
it an old mansion, now a convent, tow- 
ered melancholy and silent, its balconies 
sometimes tenanted by quiet girls and 
pale nuns who looked listlessly off at 
the view, or walked slowly among the 
magnolias in the cypress-hedged garden. 

Down and ever down ran the cable- 
cars, and Conchita had a curious fancy 
that these constantly descending, never 
returning cars carried people who had 
homes lonely and wearisome as hers, 
and that the sad-looking passengers 
were running away from their tiresome 
prisons, down, down to the lights and 
glittering show of Kearny street, which 
she had seen but seldom and only on 
holiday nights, when there was always 
stirring music and gay crowds and a 
procession. That was the merry life 
she longed for, not this dull exist- 
ence wherein she was tethered to 
Felipa’s apron-strings like a goat on the 
hilltop! What good was it that one 
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was pretty, argued Conchita; that one’s 
black hair fell in a glossy, silken cloud 
to one’s knees; that the cracked, greenish 
glass showed her scarlet cheeks and 
dancing dimples—O, what good was it 
all when one had to sit eternally drawing 
threads for the fine linen-work that old 
Felipa made her put her eyes out over? 
Such great dark eyes, too, with all the 
unrest and questioning longing of her 
sixteen years shining in them—and no 
one to see or answer but a grandmother 
who scolded if the chocolate were not 
scalding hot, or the linen pulled crooked. 

For at once Felipa’s torment and 
pride was this wilful girl, the scion 
of a broken-hearted mother who had 
crept home to lay the child in its grand- 
mother’s arms, and to die. After that 
Felipa’s one thought was to watch and 
suard; to guard Concha lest some man 
should entice the girl away, and repeat 
lier mother’s sad history. Most reluc- 
tantly Sefora Perez had permitted the 
child a year or so of convent training 
by the nuns opposite, but since then the 
-mall house and perpetual drawn work 
summed up Concha’s life. No one ever 
came save two or three old Spanish 
women, as wrinkled and leathery-brown 
as Felipa herself. To one of these was 
sold the linen-work, beautiful with its 
intricate, lace-like designs of pulled-out 
threads and patient stitches, by which 
this remnant of the Perez family gained 
a modest living. Then there were return 
visits when grandmother crawled down 
the steep stairs with loud grumblings, 
and made the ascent home with dolorous 
sighs, and prayers inaudible for lack of 
breath. To church they went after the 
same painful fashion, and to early mass, 
not the lazy folks’ service at eleven 
o’clock, as rebellious Concha wished, to 
see the pretty dresses and hats worn 
then. With no girl-friends, no fiestas; 
surely this little maid was dull and 
lonely with good cause. 

One companion she had, a large 
Angora cat, and Don Carlos was a faith- 
ful lover indeed, never betraying any of 
the foolish secrets his mistress whis- 
pered into his silken ears, and always 
answering her caresses and pet names 
to the best of his ability. He sat gravely 


by her chair on the sunnv porch while 
she sewed, and slept curled up on the 
foot of her bed; indeed, the two were 
inseparable. Every afternoon at three 
o’clock Concha threw aside her drawn 
work with a long sigh of relief, and 
fairly skipped down the dizzy flight of 
steps, more sedately followed by Don 
Carlos, to leave the empty milk bottle 
in its snug little closet just inside the 
entrance, where the milkman would 
replace it later on with a full one. This 
trip was the event of the girl’s day, when 
for a few brief moments she might stand 
and see a little of life, even though it 
slid swiftly by her on a cable-car, for 
no wheels and few pedestrians ever ven- 
tured on that steep, grass-grown grade. 

Here, at the foot of the steps, then, 
Concha lingered daily in spite of grand- 
mother’s parting admonition, always the 
same, to hurry back to work. And of 
late her loitering had had a definite pur- 
pose, for the little witch had discovered 
that the new milkman was a tall, blue- 
eyed young Swede more than ready for 
a few minutes’ chat with so winsome 
a maiden, and one so unlike the fair, 
stolid giantesses of his native land. 
Perhaps the girl recognized, too, the 
utter loneliness that looked wistfully 
forth from Carl Nelson’s clear eyes, and 
out of the depths of her own longing 
for companionship returned sympathy 
as well as chat. 

She giggled merrily at his odd, broken 
English, and his quaint, serious “Ah 
tank yo”; he smiled at the soft, allur- 
ing Spanish lavished on Don Carlos, and 
thought it a wicked waste of endear- 
ments, and the cat a “looky fello’,” 
whereat Conchita’s. eyes and dimples 
danced more than ever. Every day for 
a month, now, there had been the same 
(yet never the same) stolen interview; 
the same smiles and foolish nothings 
exchanged; the same dangerous glances 
from blue eyes that whispered “Forget 
me not” to dark ones answering “Never” 
—0O, the same old story that in the tell- 
ing has linked two hearts from time 
immemorial. Wilful Conchita, though 
she came to call her tall friend “Carlos” 
(presumably to the intense disgust of 
the slighted Angora) would listen to 
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no direct love-making, and indeed there 
was neither time nor place for any, since 
old Felipa was more suspicious and 
watchful than ever, and scarcely let the 
girl out of her sight. Only an occa- 
sional car-passenger, or the convent girls 
peeping from their high balcony, noticed 
the daily recurring meetings. 

One December afternoon when the 
strong, westerly trade-wind was fairly 
swooping down the slope, buffeting with 
invisible hands the shrinking passengers, 
and actually seeming to hasten the car 
in its descent, Concha stood waiting 
at the usual trysting-place. An artist 
on the dummy stared rapturously at the 
picture of the girl glowing from her 
swift, wind-beaten run, with Don Carlos 
nestling white and silky against her 
scarlet cheek. “What color! What a 
country!” he said to his friend. “The 
sapphire of that sky! The vivid red 
of geraniums over the archway—and, 
that charming Spanish girl posing 
there!” His companion answered indif- 
ferently, for he did not “go in” for art, 
and knew his city too well to waste 
breath (on a windy day) admiring it, 
and “some Mexican half-breed,’ as he 
designated poor Concha at once. 

But when the car reached the foot 
of its wild toboggan slide and stopped 
at the level crossing both young men 
looked back attracted by a sharp little 
scream, and saw Don Carlos leap like 
a flying snowball from his mistress’ 
shoulder, and scurry down the street 
with a great dog in hot pursuit. Faster 
and faster ran the cat ; Concha following 
in an agony of terror and anger. There 
is no denying that Carlos was pampered ; 
he was even fat, and Concha had time 
io think repentantly of the stolen spoon- 
fuls of cream she had regaled him with 
as she watched his rather heavy flight. 
But, luckily, at the corner stood a lamp- 
post, and in the nick of time the cat 
mounted it and clung desperately to the 
glass while the dog leaped and yelped 
below. 

Daunay, the artist, rushed to the 
rescue, unheeding a jeering laugh from 
his friend as the car vanished down the 
next slope. Down the slope also went 
the dog, fairly beaten away by Concha’s 
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little brown hands. But Don Carlos 
still surmounted the lamp-post, so 
frightened that the girl’s most endearing 
Spanish had no meaning to his ears. 
Two or three idle boys gathered round, 
and Daunay tried to lift one high enough 
to reach the cat, but boys and dogs were 
equally and alike bitter enemies of his, 
and he onlyclimbed higher, while Concha 
wrung her hands in despair. Daunay 
hurried off for a ladder, but just then 
a milkman came clattering along Mason 
street, and one glance showed Carl the 
situation. He drove his wagon close 
to the lamp-post, stood upon the seat, 
and after a moment’s soothing held the 
eat in his arms. Concha took him, too 
excited for more than a word of thanks, 
and sped up the street at such a rate 
that, the stairway once reached, she 
could but drop on the lower step, and 
sit there nestling her precious Don 
Carlos close to her, while mistress and 
cat trembled and panted in unison. 
And on this picture Edmond Daunay’s 
astistic eye rested approvingly as he 
strolled up the sidewalk to inquire with 
exaggerated politeness whether the beau- 
tiful pet had sustained any harm. 
Concha, not a little flattered by this 
gentleman’s evident admiration, chat- 
tered volubly, caressing her rescued cat 
and calling him “Mi querida, mi pobre- 
cita,’ and “Poor my kit,” in alternate 
Spanish and English suited to the ani- 
mal’s understanding. She was much 
embarrassed, while Carl gravely changed 
the milk bottles and departed with dis- 
approving eye and mien, but Daunay’s 
fine words and fine clothes soon made 
the impression their owner was well 
accustomed to making, and he smiled a 
little at this too easy conquest as he 
boarded the car half an hour later on. 
And soon the convent maidens whis- 
pered in horrified chorus, “She has two 
lovers, that little Spanish girl, a dark 
man and a fair one. What luck!” and 
they gazed enviously from the shut-in 
security of balcony or magnolia-walk 
at the gay freedom across the way. For 
Daunay came again and again, timing 
his appearance exactly to the vanishing 
clatter of Carl’s milk-wagon round the 
Mason-street corner below. To sketch 
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and make studies for a forthcoming pic- 
ture to be called “My Sweetheart’s 
Lover” was the ostensible excuse he 
wave Conchita, and he told himself the 
same story even while inwardly raging 
at the girl’s fascination—and innocence. 
He, Edmond Daunay, dawdling away 
valuable time on such a flimsy pretext; 
hanging round a half-breed’s front gate 
like any common dago. He swore vigor- 
ously a dozen times a day that he would 
end it all and let the girl drop, or— 
adopt a new mode of attack. 

Meanwhile Concha, like a rose kissed 
y twin butterflies, smiled impartially 
at both her admirers, though “Carlos” 
had her heart, he hoped, and the young 
man urged her to let him speak to her 
randmother for permission to woo her 
n orthodox Swedish fashion. This pro- 
posal the girl always vetoed at once, 
for she stood in genuine terror of old 
Felipa’s discovery of the long step 
already taken outside the sefora’s limit 
of strict propriety for young maidens, 
her Conchita more especially. 

‘Besides, now that grandmother’s 
rheumatism is so bad, she is always 
cross,” confided the girl to sympathetic 
Carl, but some day—some day when she 
had done her daily stint of linen-work 
very beautifully, and grandmother was 
consequently good-humored, she would tell 
her that there was a young man, a young 
inan who—but this point being reached, 
Conchita was invariably such a bewitch- 
ing picture of confusion that Carl, also 
creatly embarrassed by his desire to kiss 
her, and the annoying publicity of their 
conference, usually began to stammer 
his quaint “Ah tank yo’,” and the silly 
pair promptly ended the discussion in 
the usual gale of laughter. Yet five 
minutes after Carl’s reluctant departure 
(according to the observant bevy of con- 
vent girls) the little flirt was just as 
deeply engrossed with the dark man. 
To Conchita’s credit, be it said, however, 
that the child had never dreamed the 
latter fine gentleman came for aught 
but the much-talked of portrait of her 
with the weil-beloved Don Carlos nest- 
ling against her cheek. Indeed, in her 
ignorance she imagined, or was told, 
that a copy should be hers, and there- 
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fore it proved not extremely difficult for 
Daunay, on the pitiful plea of his lack 
of progress, to persuade the girl to 
accompany him across the bay to Sausa- 
lito, where in the leisure of a day’s picnic 
together, a water-color of her might be 
done, and the cat studied later on. 

It was really the excursion that bribed 
Concha, since all her life she had gazed 
longingly out over the city to the blue 
bay and the bluer Marin county hills, 
with old Tamalpais, clothed in purple 
and shaggy with redwoods rising like 
a mighty giant above them. For years 
she had watched the Sausalito steamer 
leaving its foamy wake on the silver 
waters, and now, soon—tomorrow—she 
was to know the delight of such a trip 
herself 

“What joy,” thought the girl, “to 
have a fiesta all my own,” and, pulling 
a cluster of Gold of Ophir buds, she ran 
guiltily down to Carl, tucking the gold 
and pink blossoms into her black braids. 
Of course Carl was not to know, nor 
Felipa, for Concha well believed that 
grandmother would lock her up had she 
but dreamed of such a scandalous breach 
of etiquette. She would tell her, Concha 
mused, with the tooth of conscience 
already gnawing at her heart, that she 
wanted to go to early mass, and then— 
and then she would slip off and join 
Daunay, who had agreed to bring her 
home at four o’clock. Carl was much 
puzzled that day at the little girl’s absent 
manner and made his stay shorter than 
usual, while to the artist she gave but 
a moment and a promise to be ready 
for the earliest boat tomorrow. 

Very slowly and demurely she stole 
back to her grandmother, who seemed 
kinder than usual: and even suggested 
the girl’s attendance at church next 
morning; but without her, for alas! said 
Felipa, she feared her old bones would 
never drag her up that steep stairway 
again, could she even descend it. From 
some hiding-place, too, she unearthed a 
string of gold beads that had been worn 
by Concha’s mother and gave the girl 
also her own rosary, to which Conchita 
clung fast all the long, sleepless night, 
tormented by the dreadful thought of 
her proposed escapade. 
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At last the morning came, chill and 
foggy and silent save for the melancholy 
droning of a foghorn from Alcatraz 
island answered by a sullen blast from 
Point Bonita at regular intervals. Con- 
cha stepped out on the little porch and 
was ready to cry as she saw that sea and 
sky and shore were smothered in thick, 
gray, low-lying clouds of vapor blotting 
out and submerging all but the highest 
crest of the mountain that floated, 
apparently, in a wide-reaching ocean of 
fleecy fog. She went dejectedly to meet 
Daunay at the corner near the cathedral, 
and he looked cross and displeased, 
Concha thought as she eyed him fur- 
tively on their way to the boat. And 
indeed that gentleman was swearing 
inwardly as he noted poor Concha’s 
festal array. He had never seen the 
shining black hair covered, and who 
was to guess she would extinguish her- 
self under the disguising horrors of a 
rusty black beaded cape trimmed with 
stringy, moth-eaten fur, and an old black 
straw hat? A servant-girl would have 
dressed much better, and Daunay 
brooded gloomily over the unpleasant 
prospect of meeting some friend while 
dancing attendance on this grotesque 
little figure. It seemed a dismal picnic 
to both of them as the steamer, mourn- 
fully whistling to hidden vessels whose 
warning signals came dolefully back, 
pushed slowly through the heavy mist. 
The decks were dripping wet, and 
Daunay, hurrying Concha to the lower 
cabin, left her on pretense of smoking. 
Bewildered and unhappy, the little girl 
waited all alone for what she thought 
a very long time, hearing only the chug- 
chug of the engines and the moaning 
foghorns. All at once a terrible jar 
and crash shook the boat and a confused 
jumble of loud voices and noisy running 
about of many feet thrilled the girl’s 
heart with fright. “But, no,” she 
assured herself, “perhaps they always 
stop the boat that way,” and again the 
little brown hands were patiently folded. 

“Surely Mr. Daunay would not forget 
me,” she said to herself, yet she looked 
anxiously into a dense wall of fog outside 
the nearest window, unconscious that the 
artist had been almost the first to see 
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the great bulk of the sister ferry-steamer 
looming alarmingly close, and that he 
had jumped and gained the deck of the 
colliding craft with never a thought of 
the deserted child in the lower cabin. 
The steamer backed off after that crush- 
ing blow which had cut down the other 
boat’s wooden bulwarks almost to the 
water’s edge. The steamer on which Con- 
cha remained was driven forward as well 
as her crippled state would permit. Her 
few passengers gathered at the bow in 
helpless terror, while the captain and 
crew made desperate efforts to keep the 
vessel afloat till a landing could be made, 
though the water was over the cabin 
floor, as poor Concha discovered pres- 
ently with a thoroughly frightened 
scream. At last she found the stairs and 
stood, a forlorn enough little object, 
looking piteously round at the empty 
middle deck, and over at the wharf 
some hundreds of feet away. 

Even Concha’s inexperienced eyes 
told her something was wrong as the 
boat shuddered and lurched sideways 
through the black, oily waters. She 
looked despairingly at the knot of excited 
people on the wharf, and all at once 
gave a wild cry, for there surely stood 
Carl Nelson. “Carlos, Carlos,” she called 
pitifully, and the young man, who was 
there in charge of his firm’s dairy 
supply from the Marin county ranch, 
could scarcely believe it was the girl 
he loved, alone on that sinking steamer. 

To swim out to her was his first 
thought; his second plan (quickly 
carried into execution by the aid of a 
waiting boatman) was to row near the 
fast settling steamer, drop under the 
rail and catch Concha as she leaped sob- 
bing and terrified into his strong arms. 
For an instant the frail craft rocked in 
a whirlpool of rushing currents at the 
steamer’s side, then one mighty stroke, 
and another, and they were out in 
smooth water. 

Concha clung to Carl in a very passion 
of tears and sobs as he lifted her up the 
ladder, and, regardless of the staring 
bystanders, he comforted her with the 
lover’s kisses and caresses she did not 
shrink from now, for they seemed to 
the girl the sweetest thing her sixteen 
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years had ever known. She tried to 
explain her presence there, but the young 
man cared little to hear why she had 
literally dropped into his arms; the dear, 
convincing fact was enough, and though 
Conchita was much subdued the return 
trip was a happy one. The fog had 
lifted, too, and the bay, a broad expanse 
of shimmering silver, lay sparkling in 
the sunshine under a sky of deepest 
turquoise, with never a single cloud in 
At the girl’s urgent pleading Carl left 
her at the foot of the home stairway, 
but her grandmother must know that 
evening, he insisted, and Concha loved 
him for his masterful decision, while 
shrinking from the inevitable reproaches 
she knew Felipa would shower upon her. 
The cathedral chimes were telling the 
noon hour as, conning over and over 
| her mind the wonderful things the 
morning had brought her, Conchita 
climbed the steps slowly, with Don 
Carlos, whom she had found complain- 
ing and whimpering strangely, clasped 
close in her arms. 

All was silent on the sunny porch 
where her grandmother’s chair stood 
leserted, and some terrible fear struck 
to Concha’s heart at once. She called 
again and again, “Grandmother, it is 
vour little Conchita. Where are you?” 
as she entered the tiny room and drew 
near the bed. 

One glance at Felipa’s placid face 
told her that Death had called earlier, 
and that grandmother had answered 
him and was dumb forever to the fright- 
ened girl who stood in grief and despair 
beside her cold form. 

“Why, why did I so wickedly leave 
her alone on the very last day of her 
life?” sobbed poor Concha, lavishing on 
the frozen, senseless clay the endearing 
words she had never dared to offer the 
crim, silent woman in life. 

It was a long time before Concha 
could leave the little porch, where she 
fled at last in terror of that still pres- 
ence and the dreadful solitude of the 
house. There were no sympathizing 
neighbors she might call, so secluded 


had been their habits, and so little had 
they mingled with the tenants who had 
in long procession moved into and 
flitted from the front house. 

She did not dare to go and tell Feli- 
pa’s friends, or the good Padre Miguel 
at the cathedral, and there she waited 
hours that were like years, enduring 
all the tortures of self-reproach and 
sorrow till Carl Nelson, a little uneasy 
as to his sweetheart’s reception by the 
fierce old grandmother he had been told 
of, came boldly up to find for the second 
time that memorable day a weeping, 
terrified girl, now bewailing her loss 
and grieving over her ill-timed absence. 
He quieted her a little, and finally led 
her home to his landlady, a motherly 
Swedish woman who took the girl to her 
ample bosom and petted and soothed 
her like a baby. 

Worn out by the day’s excitement and 
her violent storm of grief, Concha fell 
asleep for a while, and Carl, returning 
after making the last sad arrangements 
for Sefiora Perez, held a long consulta- 
tion with good Mrs. Anderson. As they 
talked of the lonely girl without relative 
or friend the tender-hearted Swedish 
woman wiped away a tear, then smiled 
as the young fellow laid his plan for 
Concha’s future before her. 

“A pair of babies,” said Mrs. Ander- 
son, “but—well, well! perhaps the good 
God meant it to be so, and His blessed 
angels will guard you both,” and she 
hustled off to the kitchen with her apron 
to her eyes. 

Then Carl had a shorter, sweeter talk 
with Conchita, and at nine o’clock that 
night it was a happy, though still tear- 
ful, little bride who looked up at her 
tall husband with adoring dark eyes 
after Pastor Nelander had made them 
one for life. 

And never again was the little home- 
nest on the hilltop lonely or wearisome 
to Concha after that eventful day when 
two guests, the swift and terrible angel 
of death, and the softly-smiling tender 
angel of love, brought to her knowl- 
edge of the fulness of life, with its 
blessings and its sorrows. 









































HE Lady and I were roving 

through golden November weather 

—not all of California’s gold is 
tucked down among the ribs of her grim 
mountains. The very best of it is in 
the sky and the air and the haze on 
every hill, in the month of November. 

The Lady was a dear friend of mine. 
I have had a few inspired moments in 
my lifetime, and in one of these I 
acquired her. Our intimacy lasted ten 
years, and if there is a better land than 
California The Lady is there now. 

A splendid chum she was, and good 
to look at. She had raking shoulders 
and powerful quarters, and her firm 
muscles rippled under a coat that shone 
like burnished copper. She was deep 
in the chest and broad in the forehead. 
with bright eyes sleepy and kindly, yet 
full of spirit. She could “canter all day 
in the shade of an apple-tree,” if that 
were her rider’s will; or she could travel 
up hill and down, the day through, and 
leave a mile behind her every five min- 
utes, without raising any dust. 

We had traveled thus, through a beau- 
tiful afternoon, and part of a moon- 
lighted evening, and at last, thirty miles 
from anywhere, we rode into a field I 
knew of, with a tree on it. 

In the shelter of a great straw-stack 
we camped. I slipped The Lady’s bridle 
and staked her near me, with a feed of 
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grain under her nose. I knew the field 
and its owner, and she was welcome to 
the further hospitality of that stack. 
Then I wrapped my blanket about me 
and fell asleep, under the wide, star-lit 
sky. 

When I awoke The Lady was standing 
directly over me, and I looked out at 
the new day from between her slender 
fore legs. ‘The western sky was just 
faintly flushed with the hint of color 
which precedes the actual glow on the 
eastern horizon, and the morning air 
was full of chilly sweetuess. I lay and 
watched The Lady, who, with that whole 
stack within reach, chose to breakfast 
off the small bundle of straw which 
formed my pillow. 

Turning my head, as a straw tickled 
my ear, I saw, at a little distance, a 
small dark head thrust out from a hole 
among the stubble. I lay quiet, and in 
a moment his moleship appeared at his 
own doorway, sniffing the morning air. 
Reaching forward, I began to scratch his 
head, with a long straw. Blind as a 
bat, he never saw me, but stretched his 
neck luxuriously to the pleasant tickle 
and I could almost have fancied that 
he purred in his enjoyment. 

Suddenly, however, his contentment 
came to an end. He rose on his hind 


feet, with an air unmistakably belliger- 
ent, his nose elevated, his long teeth 
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showing viciously. The next instant 
another mole rushed forward, and the 
two met in deadly battle. 

They fought like small furies, rolling 
over and over, shaking the stubble and 
tearing up the earth. Presently my mole 
had his foe by the head, and was drag- 
ving him into his own run. I had no 
mind to see murder done on such a lovely 
morning, so I reached forth my riding 
whip and interfered between the com- 
batants. They separated, quick as a 
twinkling, one dropping into his hole, 
the other running backward around a 
clump of weeds to his own home fully 
a yard away. Only some _ uprooted 
stubble and the torn earth remained, 
mute witnesses to the fierce fight. 

The sun was up, and it was time to 
think of breakfast, and the day’s faring. 
The air was full of tonic elixir that never 
was packed into any pasteboard box of 
fodder labeled breakfast-food. Meadow- 
larks and red-shouldered blackbirds were 
a-field and watched us curiously as I 
watered The Lady at the cattle-trough, 

ade up my blanket-roll, saddled my 
steed and rode away. Green hills beck- 
oned in the distance; the city, with its 
busy cares, lay far behind, and an hour’s 
ride brought me to a road-house at just 
the moment when I was gladdest to 
see it. 

The place was deserted, save for mine 
host, a tall Irishman, and his red- 
cheeked wife, who beamed kindness upon 
me when I explained myself. 

“Well, well,” she said, with a delight- 
‘ul brogue; “you do be bound for a 
pleasant time. But do ye not be afraid 
of tramps?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am not afraid; 
nd my long ride having induced a 
philosophical humor, I added: 

“T mean no harm to anybody; why 
should I be afraid ?” 

She looked a bit perplexed, and after 
a silence during which she set forth a 
little table on the vine-covered porch, 
she spoke again: 

“Well, that do be wan way 0’ lookin’ 
at 7 

Whatever her state of mind, there was 
no doubt about the perfection of her 
fried chicken and creamed potatoes, 
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fresh bread and steaming coffee. I 
praised the viands and she _ looked 
pleased. 

“*He’ admires thim so-fashion,” she 
said. 


“He” in the meantime, had_ been 
ministering to The Lady, and when, an 
hour later, he brought her to the hitch- 
ing-rail she looked as fit as I felt to 
resume our golden quest. I had secured 
the constituents of my next two meals 
and the bag containing them was slung 
beside The Lady’s grain supply, on the 
saddle-cantle, so we fared onward while 
our honest friends watched us from the 
porch. 

Mid-afternoon found us threading a 
canyon trail which led beside a good- 
sized stream which presently invited a 
halt. 1 threw off the saddle and The 
Lady promptly took a good roll, while 
I sat upon a great rock and let the leafy 
peace of the place encompass me. I could 
eat in good season, and my companion 
already was enjoying her oats, having 
drunk deep from the river. 

How long I remained quiescent in 
the beauty of my surroundings I know 
not, but by and by I began to say 
aloud the rolling, musical lines of Sidney 
Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn.” On and 
on I recited, until at last I was aware 
of a listener between my feet. Further 
and further out thrust the dainty, 
pointed head and sinuous body of the 
most subtle of all the beasts of the field. 
At last he was coiled at my feet, head 
raised, eyes fixed upon my face, his 
whole fabric pulsating to the rhythm of 
the lines. 

I finished the poem and began upon 
the “Psalm of the West,” but The Lady 
coming up thrust an inquisitive head over 
my shoulder and my visitor disappeared. 
I shall never know what it thought of 
Lanier’s other poem. Instead of recit- 
ing more poetry I finished my meal and 
saddled up, for shadows were creep- 
ing into the canyon and this was not our 
camping-place. 

We sought no field with its spreading 
oak that night, but darkness overtook 
us in the pine-woods, where the stream 
was a mere silvery trickle over mossy 
boulders. We had done a matter of fifty 
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miles that day, and were tired, but it 
was long before I slept. The delicious, 
balsamic air was like fine wine; it quick- 
ened my brain and set fancy to work. 
All the problems of life seemed to grow 
simple and clear in the peace of out of 
doors. 

The moonlight could not penetrate 
that piny depth, so it was very dark, 
and the darkness was full of sounds. 
The wind in the tree-tops made long- 
drawn, minor music, and for long I 
puzzled over a curious recurrent thud 
which I presently identified as the drop- 
ping of pine cones. I heard a thrush 
singing somewhere in the dark, and at 
intervals through the night the hoot of 
an owl awoke the woods. 

The very air seemed alive in the pine- 
scented wild, and I was beginning to 
wonder if I was afraid, when The Lady 
began to snore, jerkily at first, but the 
sound finally took on a business-like rise 
and fall that proclaimed her slumbers. 
It was not pretty music, but it was full 
of homely cheer. Taking my blanket 
I crept over to its source and settled 
myself against The Lady’s warm back, 
with my head in the little hollow just 
behind her withers, and fell asleep. 

It was late when she tumbled me off 
next morning, and the day had got the 
start of us when we were again on our 
way. We were both a little stiff, and it 
was some little time before we fell into 
the mood of our quest, but it was pleas- 
ant to push on in the direction where 
breakfast lay. The trail led us far above 
the stream-bed, and at one point, look- 
ing down, I saw a wild-cat fishing. She 
lay on the bank, one big paw in the 
water, and presently, with an upward 
jerk, landed a fish, high and dry. She 
fell upon it eagerly, and was worrying 
it, cat fashion, as we rode on. 

Beyond the canyon the world lay 
bathed in golden November haze. We 
passed farmers hauling great loads of 
grapes to the winery just outside a small 
town where, a little later, we had break- 
fast, and I laid in supplies. We had 
reached a good elevation, and there was 
a fine, keen suggestion in the sun-flooded 
air. Could this be dull November, this 
green and golden fairyland through 
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which we rode, still pressing upward : 

On we went, no longer stiff or weary, 
breathing refreshment and filled with a 
pleasant consciousness of well-being. 
We loitered beneath great redwoods and 
skirted a deep pine-forest. We passed 
mountain vineyards laden with their fra- 
grant harvest and plashed through many 
a ford of the crooked stream which sang 
beside us as it hurried down to the 
valley. With every step life grew easier, 
and weariness fled. I dismounted and 
walked for the sheer pleasure of it, a 
hand on The Lady’s mane as we kept 
step up the mountain. It was here that 
I had my adventure. 

The narrow trail rounded a bluff 
which rose, a straight wall, for two 
hundred feet on my left hand. On the 
right it dropped sheer to the valley so 
far below that cattle, grazing there, 
looked like insects. To the east and the 
west, rolling, tumbling, pouring out as 
if they had been spilled from some 
giant’s basket, fell away a tumult of 
hills, grim and rocky near at hand, rip- 
pling away, on lower levels, in vine-clad 
hillocks that met the valley orchards, 
not yet bare of leaves. 

As I gazed entranced over that vision 
of the earth and its beauty, what I 
took to be a hawk left its perch in a 
blasted tree far below and started sky- 
ward. Up, up, up it came, in widening 
circles, and I noted its broad back and 
mighty stretch of wings. It was no 
hawk, I now knew. The creature loomed 
large and larger, and presently passed 
me, so near that I thought I felt the 
wind from its wings. The great white 
head turned from side to side, and I 
got a straight glance from those bright, 
fierce eyes as the bird climbed the sky. 
Farther and higher it went, until it was 
a mere speck against the blue and I 
resumed my journey, shaken, but exult- 
ant; for I had looked into the eyes 
of an American eagle in midair! 

The last climbing stretch achieved, we 
came out upon the summit. Day was 
gone and the golden world lay white in 
the moonlight. Beyond the serried 
down-rush of hills slept the plain, show- 
ing distinctly in alternate stretches of 
open field, dark vineyard and darker 
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CHRISTMAS 


orchard. Here and there ran silvery 
ribbons of highway, and here and there 
shone the lights of towns and villages 
and farmhouses, full of life which knew 
nothing of me, up there on the moun- 
tain-top. 

At the limit of vision a great blur 
of light showed against the outer dark- 

ss, proclaiming where the city still 

izzed and roared and clanged its busy 

itine. Between it and us were a hun- 
ired miles of space, and a world of 
uew experience and inspiration. 

It was glorious on the mountain-top! 
lor hours I lay there in the moonlight, 
taking in the marvel of the scene, but 





ACRAMENTO, the capital of Cali- 
S fornia, is sometimes called The 
~~ Camellia City because of the 
vreat number and remarkable beauty of 
the camellias which bloom in the open- 
air gardens and parks of that place 
luring the months of January, February 
and March. Hundreds of gardens have 
one or more camellia plants, which in 
many instances have reached the propor- 
tions of trees, some of them being 
twelve feet or more in height and bear- 
ing in a single season more than a thou- 
sand flowers. The plant is of slow 
vrowth and requires many years to attain 
‘ull maturity. The local conditions of 
soil and climate must be exceptionally 
favorable, for in no other town or city 
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at last I arose and sought a lower level; 
for it is not given to me to be contin- 
uously happy on a mountain-top. A little 
lower, then, in the friendly shelter of 
great oaks, we made camp, and in the 
morning sought the heights again. I did 
a little desultory birding, that forenoon, 
but the main business of the hour 
was to fill my spirit full of the golden 
November which lay on every side. 

After luncheon we began the home- 
ward journey. There was a night at a 
pleasant inn, and an early morning start 
for the long day that brought us back 
to the busy city, with a lasting memory 
of November’s beneficence. 


Christmas 


Camellias 


By Witi1am A. Lawson 
Photographs by Bushnell 


of California are the plants so numer- 
ous or so full of bloom. In the southern 
part of California, five hundred miles 
or more farther south, the camellia does 
not flourish, the air being too dry, or for 
some other reason, so that there the 
flower is comparatively rare. 

In the winter season, visitors to Cali- 
fornia who behold the great wealth of 
camellia blossoms in the gardens of Cali- 
fornia’s capital city, are filled with 
admiration and astonishment at the 
beauty of the spectacle. In less favored 
states and countries the camellia is 
known only as a house-plant, and is 
grown in pots, so that what are called 
good specimens are only a few feet in 
height, and outside of conservatories it 
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does not often bloom. But in Sacra- 
mento the plant is remarkably vigorous 
and productive, some of the largest 
specimens bearing at one time as many 
as five hundred or six hundred flowers. 
The charm of one of these camellia trees 
in full bloom must be seen to be realized. 
Many of the trees produce white flowers, 
but the more common hue is a bright 
red, while there are many pink, and 
some are beautifully variegated. In size, 
the flowers vary when full blown from 
twotothree inchesin diameter. They have 
no perfume. The flowers last well when 
left upon the bush or tree, and preserve 
their freshness for days when cut. Dur- 
ing the season of their bloom they are 
much used by florists, and some of the 
larger plants ave a source of consider- 
able revenue to their owners, the white 
flowers, in particular, being very largely 
used on funeral occasions. Camellias 


are also much worn by their admirers. 
They stand transportation very well, and 
when properly packed may be sent by 
mail or express all the way from Califor- 


nia to New York or other Atlantic cities, 
and arrive in perfect condition. As they 
have no fragrance to lose, they have a 
great advantage over most other flowers 
in respect to long-distance transmission. 

The winter climate of Sacramento is 
so mild that violets bloom out of doors 
in January and February, and also roses, 
daphnes, the laurustinus, Chinese lilies 
and other flowers. Light frosts are not 
infrequent, but they do not affect the 
camellia in any way. There is a peculiar 
glossy appearance to the leaf of the 
camellia plant, which makes it an admir- 
able foil for the white or colored petals 
of the blooms. The buds form in the 
preceding summer and remain dormant 
in the early part of the winter, some of 
them beginning to unfold in January. 
The time of blooming varies according 
to exposure and the habit of each indi- 
vidual plant. 

Not every person likes the camellia, 
as the flower has a somewhat stiff appear- 
ance, resembling waxwork. It is seen 
at its best upon the bush or tree, and in 
masses, from a little distance, the effect 
of a number of large plants in full bloom 
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A CAMELLIA TREE IN FEBRUARY 


in a fine garden being remarkably strik- 
ing, especially to visitors from regions 
of snow and ice. 

The camellia is a native of Japan, 
where it does not, however, seem to 
flourish any better than at Sacramento 
and the neighborhood of that city. There 
are six or seven species of the genus, 
the japonica being the best known. The 
tea plant is closely related, and while 
experiments with the latter show that 
it may be successfully cultivated in the 
Sacramento valley, it has also been ascer- 
tained that the plant does not grow well 
in the southern part of the state, pre- 
sumably because of the lack of sufficient 
moisture in the air during the greater 
part of the year. 

The camellia was named by Linneus 
after Kamel or Camellus, a Moravian 
monk, who first introduced it to the 
attention of European botanists, and fur- 
nished a description of it as it grew in 
Japan or China. The Chinese have culti- 
vated it extensively, and have originated 
numerous varieties. There are single 
and double flowers, and of the best- 
known species, the japonica, the variet- 
ies run into the hundreds. 
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The Hobo and the Lady 


By Epnan ROBINSON 


AGRUDER was going east, to 
| the Mecca of the writer and the 
financier, though it was not in 
the latter capacity that the New York 
World was calling him. He was to 
report for duty the first of the year, 
so Christmas day would be his last in 
San Francisco. The boys easily forswore 
Christmas generosity again that season, 
and put up their dollars, lonely ones, 
many of them, to give Magruder the best 
dinner ever recorded in San Francisco’s 
Bohemia. 

Cordero’s studio was selected for the 
background, not alone because of its 
size, but for its semblance of furniture. 
Mexican trappings, some inherited, others 
acquired with picturesque history, dis- 
cuised the rude outlines of the room over 
the cheap eating-house in a district long 
since abandoned to disreputability and 
embryonic genius. Serapes, Indian blan- 
kets, and a few Spanish trunks, brave 
with brass-headed nails and ornamenta- 
tion, gave the room an air of a junk 
shop. 

Wagner, Magruder’s chum, had looked 
around the room regretfully the night 
the verbal invitation, melodramatically 
couched, was tendered him. 

“T wish I could help you smash the 
record, boys,” he said, “but I’m afraid 
|’m up against a double affirmative. The 
old man wants to eat his turkey with 
his folks in Petaluma, and if he goes, 
Il have to be on deck. Magruder’s 


understudy is a cub, and we’re short as 
it is.” 

Cordero’s mellow voice broke through 
the din of expostulation. “It is a thing 
to be, sure?” he queried. 

“Not positive,’ Wagner admitted. 
“Steffens may not get off, he said today, 
but I think he will. There’s a home- 
bred turkey look in his eye.” 

“Tf it is not to be, sure,” Cordero’s 
tones suggested, “we'll Jeave it open until 
the eleventh minute. Your place will 
be sitting—” 

“Set,” roared the coatless chorus. 

“Set,” corrected Cordero gently, his 
thin, dark face grave. “Set, and waiting 
for you.” 

“Oh, that’s too decent,” protested 
Wagner weakly. “Of course, I put my 
bean in the pot, but if I can’t come, 
who'll fill my place ?” 

“Oh, any hobo could do that,” crooned 
Fassett, the wag, whose girlish face 
denied the reputation of the mind behind 
it; the most unbridled in that easy circle. 

“A hobo!” echoed Gregory, and a 
quick look passed around the circle. 

No more regrets were expressed, and 
so it was that the hobo met the lady. 

Perhaps no one in that careless set 
remembered who it was that had first 
given the sobriquet of “The Lady” to 
Madeleine Powell, but her title it was 
now, in the circle where unconvention- 
ality stands for imagination. Why she 
was in the circle at all was no secret 
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even to herself. She did not smoke 
cigarettes with the boys, neither did she 
use their names, “without the covers 
on,” as Fassett expressed it; moreover, 
her talent was so dainty as to be 
refused recognition by most of the virile 
workers of Bohemia. Magruder’s dis- 
covery of her skill in black and white 
had deepened into a devotion for the 
girl herself, and he it was who had made 
a place for her in the crowd which met 
at Matteo’s restaurant, or Cordero’s 
studio. Her tact kept her there, for 
she did not smoke, she declared, simply 
because the fumes made her sick. Only 
Magruder and another noticed that she 
did not call the men by their surnames, 
for she bridged that difficulty by using 
nicknames of her own invention. Cor- 
dero, lean and melancholy, she called 
“Falstaff,” Fassett was “Galahad,” and 
Wagner was “Lohengrin.” Magruder 
reveled in omissions, for he was served 
simply to pronouns in the crowd though 
she had a series of tender little notes for 
his ear alone. 

She went with Magruder to the Christ- 
mas dinner at Cordero’s with a turquoise 
ring set in brilliants making a pulse right 
over her heart, for her finger was still 
too shy. They reached the attic a quar- 
ter of an hour before six, and found their 
host in soft despair. Wagner could not 
come. He had sent the letter in the 
morning, but a careless messenger had 
thrown it in a dark corner of the hall 
where one of the guests had just discov- 
ered it in the search for a dropped pipe. 
Cordero waved his lean fingers toward 
the table, bacchanalian with its wreaths 
of vine leaves, tall horns and flagons 
of wine, and primitive baskets of the 
uncrushed grape. There were fourteen 
plates. 

“Tt won’t do,” said Cordero, his glance 
resting with romantic interest on the 
broad-shouldered Magruder and the girl 
who felt the ring suddenly throb again. 
“Not for an occasion like this. It is 
not for luck !” 

“The hobo!” cried Fassett, and 
“hobo,” echoed Gregory. Cordero’s eyes 
gleamed with a new light, but he looked 
with misgivings at The Lady. 
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‘*Please don’t let us spoil it,” she cried. 

“Should we, girls?” and Cordero lost 
his look of melancholy. ‘“Who’ll find 
him? Let’s draw lots!” 

The girls tore off strips of cartridge 
paper, the men drawing lots solemnly. 
Magruder waved his inch of pasteboard 
in the air. 

“The guest of the occasion is to be 
mine,” he announced, and only two 
others in the room were not disap- 
pointed. Fassett would have made a 
more picturesque choice. 

Cordero followed Magruder to the 
door. “Let it be a clean hobo!” was his 
guilty whisper, and he gave an explana- 
tory nod toward The Lady who was 
standing in front of an easel gazing at 
an unfinished picture of herself. Did 
she really look like that? Cordero was 
surely flattering her! 

Ten minutes later, Magruder was 
back with The Hobo—a. shabby Celt who 
would have retreated into the darkness 
had not Magruder pushed him into the 
room where he stood blinking at the 
dancing candle-light, at the brilliant 
table, and then at The Lady who was 
just turning away from the easel. 

“Gee whiz, gee whiz!” said The Hobo. 

No one smiled. By a tacit under- 
standing this sympathetic circle knew 
that this situation was to be taken seri- 
ously. Only this way could the most 
exquisite fun be squeezed out of the 
rare fruit. 

“Mr. Casey, gentlemen,” Magruder 
announced with gravity. “Mr. Cordero 
and ladies; let me present Mr. Casey— 
my guest this evening.” 

The tramp stared from one to the 
other, a mystified expression breaking 
into a wide smile. A joke, was it? He 
imagined he was going to get the best 
of it. No one had ever said that Casey 
was slow—but just as he was about to 
speak, The Lady put out her hand: 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Casey,” 
she said, and Casey was dumb. 

No one regretted Wagner’s defection, 
for The Hobo was the joy of the even- 
ing. To Fassett, and a few others, per- 
haps, the presence of Madeleine Powell 
marred the sport, for it was plain to 
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see that he recognized a halo other than 
her sunny hair around her fair white 
face. To the rest, to whom subtleties 
were the sauce of life, the restraint which 
Casey put visibly on his appreciation 
was an exquisite delight. He fairly 
struggled to fit his exalted position. 
Each course brought new agonies, a puz- 
zied alternative of short fork or long 
fork, a sharp knife or a flat silver blade, 
which Casey snubbed with unjust sus- 
picion until he caught Madeleine Powell 
buttering her bread. Covertly, he fol- 
lowed her every movement after this, 
aiid to the delight of the whole company, 
managed to crook his little finger in an 
exact imitation of hers. When no one 
seemed to be looking, he adjusted his 
string of a tie, and smoothed his crum- 
pied hair. He could have sworn that 
no one saw him dip his napkin in his 
glass of Shasta water, and rub a spot 
off his absurd coat, yet not one at the 
table missed it, and Gregory writhed 
with repressed glee. 

Left at first to himself, Casey was 
gently drawn into the stream of talk. 
Ilis choice of words, as of his forks, was 
careful and confused, but gradually the 
wine limbered his tongue, and restored 
to him his native eloquence. Madeleine 
made a guilty sketch of him on the back 
of her name-card, Cordero outlined his 
sharp features on the tablecloth, and his 
dialect was an inspiration to Gregory of 
the tramp story that afterward made him 
famous. Every little while, Casey would 
halt, turning deferentially toward Mad- 
eleine Powell whose bright smile would 
reassure him. 

After the banquet, Fassett proposed 
that a trial be held of “The Gang vs. 
Magruder” for desertion. The Hobo 
was made the judge, and lis knowledge 
of courts and legal procedure kept the 
guests in a gale. His advice to the 
jury, the women of the party, was fol- 
lowed by a verdict of “guilty,” and 
Casey pronounced the sentence with the 
air of a seasoned judge: “Ten years 
imprisonment in New York.” 

As he talked, a change came over him. 
Nither his inherent Celtic adaptiveness 
or a memory of softer days, brought him 
closer to the group wherein he was lead- 


ing. To Madeleine, it suggested a return 
to soft manners and customs, and a new 
dignity, strangely at variance with his 
soiled and worn clothes, fell on The 
Hobo’s face. 

The candles were burning low. All 
were losing interest in their strange 
guest. Madeleine, remembering that the 
hour was ushering in the day of parting, 
had drawn closer to Magruder whose 
fingers held hers in a close grasp which 
the kindly cushions covered. The tramp 
paused a minute, lost his thread, and 
then stared with a new perception at 
the luxurious picture before him, of easy 
chairs, low couches, twinkling lights 
which the fumes of smoke made dim, 
and a hand seemed to clutch his throat. 
He rose suddenly as his life confronted 
him. This was not for such as he. 
“I’ve got to go,” he began. 

No one heard, for there was a tinkle 
of guitar-strings, and a chorus of voices 
broke into a song which Casey had never 
heard before. But he could understand 
it. He drew nearer the door, feeling 
suddenly the outsider. No one was 
noticing him; the circle had suddenly 
closed, leaving him outside. 

With a stein on the table, and a good song 
ringing clear! 

That was music, the real thing! Then 
a woman’s voice carried the air: 

For we know the world is glorious, and 
that life’s a golden thing, 


And that God is not censorious, when his 
children have their fling. 


And here the chorus swelled the strain, 


And it’s always fair weather— 
When good fellows get together ; 
With a stein on the table! 


Casey turned the knob. His eyes 
were dim. He looked for Cordero who 
was finding his heaven in a pair of 
black eyes. Fassett was lying on his 
back, smiling at the rings of smoke he 
was puffing in the air, and Madeleine 
and Magruder were stealing their first 
minutes together. 

Casey opened the door, and still no 
one observed him. They had forgotten 
him. 

And a good song ringing clear! 
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The Hobo looked once again at The 
Lady, who was smiling with a wealth 
of woman’s faith into the strong-jawed 
face above hers, and as the refrain swept 
out once more, The Hobo slipped into 
the black hall. 

They awoke to his absence five min- 
utes later, and Fassett rushed to the 
stairs. 

“A merry Christmas, Casey,” he 
shouted into the blackness, but there 
was no answer. “I tell you, he was a 
jolly good hobo,” he declared, as he 
came back into the room. 
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The chorus took the words from his 
lips. 


For he’s a jolly good fellow! 


“He was good sport,” exclaimed Greg- 
ory, patting his notes. “Didn’t he writhe 
with his forks! Cordero, that was a 
jolly inspiration !” 

The Lady smiled wistfully at Magru- 
der, her woman’s intuition embracing 
the man who was outside somewhere in 
the dark, with his contrasts. 

“T. think that it was very sad,” she 
whispered. 








Picking begins early tn October and lasts from tio to three weeks 


Cranberry Culture in the Northwest 


By EmMa SECKLE MARSHALL 


OAST turkey without cranberry 
sauce in the holiday season is 
about as tame as roast goose 

minus a dressing flavored with sage and 
onions. The two articles of food are 
as closely allied on a bill of fare as pork 
and apple sauce, ice-cream and cake, or 
coffee and doughnuts, and the poor way- 
farer of the slums expects his cranberry 
sauce with his Christmas turkey at the 
charity dinner just as confidently as does 
the trust magnate in his palatial home. 


J. F. Ford, photo 


Yet, if either one gives a thought to 
the home of the berry it is with a hazy 
idea of having heard it associated with 
the name Cape Cod. Thus it is that 
when a stranger pauses in the markets 
of the northwestern cities to inspect the 
trays of beautiful berries marked “Ore- 
gon cranberries,” or “Washington cran- 
berries,” the eager storekeeper speedily 
assures him that the local products are 
“just as fine as the Cape Cod berries: 
not as large, of course, but really of a 
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letter flavor.” Cranberries are found in 
the colder sections of the northern hem- 
isphere wherever there are peat bogs or 
andy marshes. On the American conti- 
ent they grow on the shores of the 
(reat Lakes and along the Atlantic sea- 
oard from Canada to Virginia, being 
inest, perhaps, in the neighborhood of 
‘ape Cod, while on the shores of the 
acific their habitat is western Oregon 
ind Washington. 

It is true that the berries grown on 
he western coast are smaller than those 
\f the famous eastern cranberry marshes, 
but this may be because the industry 
is yet in its infancy, for it is only within 
the past few years that it has been con- 
sidered in the light of an industry. 

It has always been a well-known fact 
that the bogs of Oregon and Washing- 
ton abounded in wild cranberries, but it 
was long before an adventurous indi- 
vidual was found who was willing to 
take his life in his hand and make an 
experiment to ascertain whether the 
bright-hued berries dotting the trailing 
vines in the marshes were really fit for 
food or were just tempting fruit spread 
broadcast by the Death Angel to lure the 
foolhardy. 

When the conditions are right cran- 
berry culture is a paying business. The 
berries, being firm, are good shippers, 
and there is little likelihood of loss in 
transit. Nevertheless the industry will 
not increase very rapidly until there are 
better and more dependable facilities 
for freight transportation. 

More attention is being paid to the 
business of growing cranberries in Tilla- 
mook and Clatsop counties than in any 
other section of Oregon, although C. D. 
McFarlin has a very productive acreage 
in cranberries in the vicinity of Marsh- 
field, in Coos county. Peat bogs are 
considered to be best adapted to this 
business. The bog must be drained 
to about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face, and pure sand must be spread over 
it to a depth of several inches. The 
cuttings—which should be obtained from 
plants under cultivation if the best 
results are desired—are then set out, 
four in a hill, about a foot apart. Plants 
yield most abundantly from the third 
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to the tenth year and will then average 
200 bushels to the acre. 

When it is known that $2.50 per 
bushel is a good average price, the profit, 
after the first cost has been made up, 
can easily be estimated. ‘The first cost 
is really the only expense except picking, 
and this varies according to the locality. 
Cranberry culture might be called a one- 
man industry since one man can easily 
handle a ten-acre marsh, except during 
harvest, when he secures help from the 
adjacent ranches or from the Indians. 

Picking begins early in October and 
lasts from two to three weeks. The 
same method of harvesting is in vogue 
on many of the marshes that is used in 
the east. A  rake-shaped implement, 
called a cranberry gatherer is used to 
raise the vines and collect the berries 
in a bag or box attached to the rake- 
head, but some growers prefer to hire 
all the pickers they can get and let them 
pick by hand in the same primitive way 
that strawberries or any other small fruit 
is picked. As the bogs are kept drained 
all summer, it will readily be seen that 
there is little discomfort attending pick- 
ing. When the season is over the water 
is turned on the vines and they are kept 
flooded all winter. 

The harvest season is really a picnic 
season for the pickers, particularly if the 
weather is pleasant, which it usually is 
at that time of year. Camping out is 
the order of life and conviviality is the 
feature of the evenings. Who shall say 
what. romances have their beginnings 
and their endings during these seasons 
of out-door companionship; what heart- 
burnings and jealousies are engendered : 
what revelations of character made? 
There is little of frivolity and urban 
excitement in the lives of the ranchers 
of the coast counties, but heart interest, 
with its attendant delights and tortures, 
is as strong, if not stronger, here as in 
metropolitan centers, and it may be that 
the sauce that gives relish to the mis- 
anthropic old bachelor’s Christmas tur- 
key was the joint picking of a pair of 
hands on a distant peat bog, that paused 
often in the course of the work to 
indulge in a surreptitious pressure that 
said more than words could have done. 








Far Western History 


Something About the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association and Its Work 


By H. Morse STEPHENS 


Professor of History and Director of University Extension, University of California 


HE American Historical Associa- 
tion, the national organization 
which forthe past twenty years has 

brought together at its annual meetings 
many of the leading writers and teachers 
of history in the United States, and 
which includes in its membership a large 
proportion not only of students of his- 
tory but also of the general public inter- 
ested in historical work, was founded at 
Saratoga, New York, on September 10, 
1884. Its first president was Andrew 
D. White, the celebrated historian and 
diplomatist, who was then president of 
Cornell University. Since that time it 
has included among its presiding officers 
such well-known historians as George 
Bancroft, Justin Winsor, Henry Adams, 
James Ford Rhodes, Captain A. T. 
Mahan, Henry Charles Lea and Goldwin 
Smith, as weli as such distinguished 
teachers as President Angell of the 
University of Michigan and President 
C. K. Adams of the University of Wis- 
consin, and other eminent men like 
Edward Eggleston, the novelist, and the 
late Senator Hoar. Its first secretary, 
who bore the burden of responsibility 
during the early years of the life of the 
association was Professor Herbert B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins University, 
while its finances have been handled 
from the beginning by Dr. Clarence W. 
Bowen, whose financial skill is shown by 
the fact that the association, unlike most 
other organizations of the sort, has a 
considerable amount of invested funds, 
which has been lately increased by a 
handsome legacy bequeathed by Profes- 
sor H. B. Adams. On January 4, 1889, 
the American Historical Association was 
incorporated by an Act of Congress “for 
the promotion of historical studies, the 





collection and preservation of historical 
manuscripts, and for kindred purposes 
in the interest of American history and 
of history in America,” and since that 
time its annual reports have been sub- 
mitted to Congress through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The array of names already set forth 
gives some idea of the national character 
of the American Historical Association 
and a brief account of the work that it 
has accomplished will show the extent 
of its services in promoting the study of 
history. In the first place there have 
been published in its reports a long series 
of valuable papers, which otherwise 
might never have seen the light, includ- 
ing Professor F. J. Turner’s celebrated 
study on “The Influence of the Frontier 
in American History,” as well as special 
volumes of the papers of John C. Cal- 
houn and Salmon P. Chase. But, 
although its publications rank with those 
of any other of the learned societies, 
the American Historical Association is 
no mere publishing society. Its activ- 
ities extend over many fields. Its His- 
torical Manuscript Commission has 
undertaken the work, which in European 
countries is generally conducted by the 
national government, of caring for the 
primary material for history which is 
likely to be neglected or lost if left in 
private hands; its Public Archives Com- 
mission is devoted to the work of 
reporting upon public documents and 
stimulating those in charge of them to 
take proper care of these collections and 
to make them generally accessible, and 
other commissions have been formed to 
care for different departments of his- 
torical work by the co-operation of 
experts throughout the country. 
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To historical education the American 
Historical Association performed a great 
service through the “Report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven on the Study of History 
in Schools,” which governs the arrange- 
ment of school work in history all over 
the United States, and which has brought 
forth from nearly every publishing house 
in America a series of books to meet 
its requirements. Last of all, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association has taken 
over the recognized organ of historical 
students in America and distributes to 
its members every quarter, The Amer- 
ican Historical Review, which was 
founded in 1895, and which ranks with 
the best historical reviews of Europe in 
thoroughness and scientific value. 

Apart from this productive work the 
American Historical Association holds 
an annual meeting in some great city 
of the United States during every Christ- 
mas vacation, when those of the members 
who can attend, not only listen to learned 
papers, but get the advantage of meeting 
each other in friendly intercourse and 
of discussing problems common to them 
all. Those who attend these conven- 
tions are largely university professors 
and other teachers of history, but the 
American Historical Association has the 
good fortune to appeal to a_ larger 
audience than most scientific associations 
and is attended by other writers and 
students of history than those profes- 
sionally engaged in teaching its various 
branches. The social side of these gath- 
erings has always been a feature and the 
friendly relations that exist between 
historical students all over the United 
States are cemented by the personal 
friendships formed at its meetings. The 
annual meetings have hitherto been held 
in such eastern cities as Washington, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and Detroit, but a departure was 
made last year in holding the meeting 
at New Orleans and during the coming 
Christmas period the association is to 
meet at Chicago. 

The subscription to the American 
Historical Association, which entitles its 
members to all its publications and to 
participation in the annual meeting, is 
three dollars a year, and members are 


elected by the council of the association 
upon the nomination of any member. 
It is possible to become a life member 
by a single payment of fifty dollars. 

The distance of the Pacific coast from 
the usual meeting places of the associa- 
tion developed during the past two years 
a systematic effort to bring about the 
organization of a Pacific coast branch of 
the American Historical Association. It 
was felt that members on the Pacific 
coast did not get an equivalent return 
for the subscription, and membership on 
the coast has therefore languished. The 
matter has been brought before the 
council of the association and at its last 
meeting an arrangement was made for 
the formation of a Pacific coast branch. 
A constitution of the branch was drawn 
up and agreed to, and it will be seen 
from it that the association will make an 
allowance for the expenses of an annual 
meeting on the Pacific coast, that papers 
read at the meeting of the branch may 
be published in the reports of the asso- 
ciation, and that the proceedings of the 
meetings of the branch will be incor- 
porated in the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation. It may be well here to print in 
full the constitution and resolutions, 
accepted by the unanimous vote of the 
members present at the New Orleans 
meeting : 

WuereAs, it has been proposed that a 
branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion be organized, to be known as the Pacific 


Coast Branch, and that the constitution of 
said branch be in form as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 


I. The name of this organization shall be 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association. 

II. Its objects shall be the advancement 
of the interests of the American Historical 
Association, and the promotion of historical 
studies on the Pacific coast. 


III. Members of the American Historical 
Association residing in states which lie 
wholly or in part west of the Rocky moun- 
tains who so desire shall be ipso facto mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Branch. Any other 
person approved by the executive committee 
may become a member by paying three dol- 
lars; and after the first year may continue a 
member by paying an annual fee of three dol- 
lars. On payment of fifty dollars, any person 
may become a life-member exempt from fees. 
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Members and life-members of the Pacific 
Coast Branch are members and life-members 
respectively of the American Historical 
Association. 


IV. The officers shall be a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and an 
executive committee consisting of the fore- 
going officers and at least four other mem- 
bers. ‘These officers shall be elected by ballot 
at each regular annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Branch. 


V. The executive committee shall have 
charge of the general interests of the Pacific 
Coast Branch, including the election of mem- 
bers, the calling of meetings, and the selec- 
tion of papers to be read. 


Vi. Any papers presented at a meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Branch, which the executive 
committee may deem worthy, shall be sent 
to the executive council of the American 
Historical Association with the request that 
they be published in the annual report of 
the association. 


VII. This constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch, notice of such an amendment having 
been given at the previous annual meeting, 
or the proposed amendment having received 
the approval of the executive committee, 
subject to the approval of the executive 
council of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved: That the proposition to organize 
such a branch under such constitution be 
approved by the executive council of the 
American Historical Association. 

Resolved: That, if such Pacific Coast 
Branch be organized, with a constitution as 
above, it will be desirable that the president 
of said branch shall be a member ex officio 
of the executive council of the American 
Historical Association; that a reasonable 
annual appropriation shall be made from the 
treasury of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for clerical expenses of the yearly 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch; that 
the proceedings of the yearly meetings of 
the branch be incorporated in the annual 
reports of the association; and that there 
shall be included in the reports of the asso- 
ciation such papers read before the branch 
as shall be deemed by the executive council 
suitable for inclusion in such reports. 


At the meeting during which this 


constitution was approved a gallant 
attempt was made to secure the holding 
of one of the regular meetings of the 
American Historical Association in San 
Francisco. It was argued by the Cali- 
fornia members present that if the asso- 
ciation could go to New Orleans it could 
surely come to the Pacific coast. The 
railroads expressed themselves ready to 
help and the members present at the 
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meeting seemed well disposed to the 
prospect of seeing the contrast between 
a California winter and that of their 
own bleak cities. Horace Davis, an old 
and respected member of the association, 
was urgent in his appeal and was sup- 
ported by professors from the two 
universities in California, but an insur- 
mountable objection appeared in the 
length of time that such a trip would 
consume, for the Christmas vacation in 
the eastern universities only covers a 
few days and it would hardly be possible 
to manage a trip to California and back 
and the holding of a meeting within so 
brief a period. The members present 
further declared that if they took the 
long trip to California they wanted to 
stay there long enough to appreciate its 
beauties and not to be hurried back, 
after,at the outside a three-days’ sojourn. 
But although the project of bringing 
the association to San Francisco did not 
carry, the utmost good will was expressed 
toward the California members and the 
constitution of the Pacific Coast Branch, 
submitted by the council, was carried 
unanimously. 

In accordance with this constitution 
a meeting was called at the Mechanics’ 
Institute in San Francisco on April 9, 
1904, and with a nucleus of members 
of the national association resident on 
the coast the organization of the Pacific 
Coast Branch was successfully accom- 
plished. The following officers were 
elected: Hon. Horace Davis, of San 
Francisco, president; John T. Doyle, 
vice-president; Professor Max Farrand, 
of Stanford University, secretary-treas- 
urer, and George Beanston, of San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, of the San 
José high school, Professor C. A. Duni- 
way, of Stanford University, and Pro- 
fessor H. Morse Stephens of the 
University of California, the executive 
committee. The newly elected officers 
at once sent out a circular to all members 
of the American Historical Association 
resident upon the coast, to all teachers 
of history and others likely to be inter- 
ested, of which the following are the 
most essential paragraphs: 


The Pacific Coast Branch is a_ west 
ern division of the American Historical 
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Association, prepared to hold meetings sim- 
ilar to those of the national society, and able 
to give more attention to local history and 
to the preservation of local historical mate- 
rials than the national organization. It is 
to be clearly understood that this branch 
of the American Historical Association 
will not interfere with the work of any 
local organizations, but will rather co-operate 
with them and endeavor to supplement their 
work. 

if you are already a member of the 
national association, you are requested to 
notify the secretary whether or not you desire 
» be enrolled as a member of the Pacific 
Coast Branch. If you are not a member of 
the national association and desire to become 
i member of the Pacific Coast Branch, and 
thereby of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, you are requested to notify the secre- 
tary, giving full name, and address. The 
dues ($3.00) may be paid to the local secre- 
tary-treasurer, or to Dr. Clarence W. Bowen 
(130 Fulton street, New York City), treas- 
urer of the national society. Members 
receive, without the payment of an additional 
fee, the Annual Reports of the American 
Historical Association, and the American 
Historical Review. 


‘The executive committee of the Pacific 
Coast Branch at once considered the 
expediency of holding a meeting of the 


branch as soon as possible. It was felt 
that the first meeting should be held 
in San Francisco and the place of later 
meetings could then be discussed by the 
members of the branch. It was decided 
to hold this first meeting during the 
Thanksgiving vacation to meet the con- 
venience of teachers of history, for the 
Christmas vacation is pre-empted by the 
California Teachers’ Association. A pro- 
gram committee consisting of Professor 
Kk. D. Adams of Stanford University, 
Jerome B. Landfield of the University 
of California, and Frederick J. Teggart 
of the Mechanics’ Institute was named 
and the following arrangements were 
outlined : 

It was resolved to have the opening 
meeting at the Mechanics’ Pavilion on 
l'riday evening, November the 25th, at 
which it is hoped some eminent citizen 
of San Francisco, in the absence of the 
president of the Pacific Coast Branch, 
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Horace Davis, will preside, and at which 
addresses dealing with some phases of 
history and the special purposes of the 
Pacific Coast Branch will be made by 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Pro- 
fessor Nathan Abbott and Professor H. 
Morse Stephens. The Saturday morning 
session on November 26th will be devoted 
to the teaching of history upon the 
coast and will be addressed by Professor 
Bernard Moses, Professor Max Farrand 
and others. ‘The afternoon session on 
Saturday will be devoted to California 
history and it is proposed that not only 
papers on past history of the state shall 
be read, but that a special effort be made 
to interest the Pacific Coast Branch, and 
through it the American Historical 
Association, in the preservation of his- 
toric landmarks and in the project of the 
Camino Real. The social side will not 
be neglected, for the establishment of 
friendly intercourse among those inter- 
ested in history is one of the aims of the 
founders of the Pacific Coast Branch. 
Opportunities will be given both at the 
opening meeting and perhaps at a 
formal luncheon, for the making of those 
friendships among people with similar 
tastes and occupations, which it is the 
happy function of such associations as 
the American Historical Association to 
promote. In conclusion, it should be 
borne in mind that the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation is not intended tc bring into 
being another of those numerous societies 
which exist for the purpose of electing 
officers and collecting subscriptions, but 
that it is intended to be a rallying point 
for the members of the national associa- 
tion resident upon the Pacific coast, who 
are debarred by time, distance and 
expense from attending the regular 
Christmas meetings, and a means for 
seeing that some of the funds of the 
association and part of the national sup- 
port given to it be expended upon “the 
promotion of historical studies” upon 
the Pacific coast. 
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After Ducks With Camera and Gun 


By H. R. Hopps 


Photographs by Victor Shephard 


OUBTLESS there is no part of 

the United States where the hun- 

ter of ducks, to say nothing of 
ther wild fowl, can obtain more abun- 
dant and varying trophies of his skill 
than right here in California. The 
lucks that make their permanent home 
here are the gadwall, teal, wood and 
mallard, but there is no duck known to 
temperate regions which does not pause 
for a time on its migratory way north- 
ward or southward. ‘They are here in 
such numbers, too, that the law-makers 
have felt constrained to put a limit of 
fifty upon each hunter’s bag for the 
day, else the hunting might have degen- 
erated into slaughter. 

The Wildfowlers had counted the 
months, weeks and days to the opening 
of the game season ever since it closed 
last February; so when the train depos- 
ited the nine shooters with guns, dogs 
and other impedimenta at the edge of 
the chosen marsh, it was only then that 
they felt the long probation was ended 
and that the season at last was at hand. 

With the most commendable fore- 
thought on the part of a few of our 
number, a turkey feast had _ been 
arranged as a fitting rite to begin the 
ceremonies of opening day. Leaving 
the steward a full corps of assistants to 
prepare the marsh banquet, the rest of 
us visited the various ponds, where we 
distributed sacks of decoys, put final 
touches to brush and tule blinds or bailed 
out the sunken shooting boxes prepara- 
tory to the next morning’s sport. 

After dinner came the golden hour 
before bedtime, when those who 
smoked dreamed lazy dreams, and 
the non-smokers perhaps had just as 
good a time congratulating themselves 
that some one else was washing the 
dishes. ‘Then all seemed seized with an 
idea that the guns needed cleaning. 
That done, yarns, cards, midnight and 


bed. Soon all had turned in; some 
deep in sleep; the embryo hunters pre- 
tending to slumber, but really too excited 
to do else but twist and turn. 

Some one shouting: “Three o’clock, 
boys, and a fine, clear sky,” roused as 
enthusiastic a horde of duck-hunters 
from their bunks as could be found in 
a week’s journey. Then came prepara- 
tions for the day’s sport. Out of a 
jumble of shells, guns, coats, gum-boots, 
duck-straps and overalls emerged nine 
huskies, each dressed as best suited his 
taste and ideas, and armed the same 
way. 

Breakfast over, at five, we all sallied 
out to our various shooting places, set 
out decoys, and just before daylight all 
were ensconced in blind or box awaiting 
the first shot that would announce the 
actual opening of the season. 

First a shot to the north, then one to 
the east; a pause, then more all around; 
then the almost continuous sharp crack 
of the smokeless, punctuated by the deep 
boom of black powder, ushered in the 
day just before the sun had shown his 
rim over the hills. And such a perfect 
dawn! Just a few clouds, relics of the 
night’s showers, hung low in the east 
and partially hiding the sun took some 
of its gorgeous brilliance and _ trans- 
formed it into tints that one can only 
attempt to describe. Then came the 
full, clear light of a radiant morning. 
The hills in velvety green, the soft warm 
tones of the marsh vegetation and the 
silvery shimmer of distant slough or 
pond contrasting with the purple and 
gold of the sky, made a picture which 
even a duck-hunter could appreciate. 

Duck after duck fell to our guns. 
Sprig, teal, mallard, widgeon and spoon- 
bill all were victims indiscriminately. 
The poor, scared things were certainly 
getting their baptism of fire. Flying 
wildly here and there, seeking refuge in 
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—every member bringing in the limit bag—fifty birds 


pond or stream, 


many met sudden 
death; while others, winging it in 
frenzy, ran the gauntlet of shot and 
found safety in the broad reaches of 
the flats on the bay shore. 

At ten o’clock some of the Wildfowlers 
stopped shooting, having secured the 
limit; others, not so fortunate, or so 
accurate of aim, kept at it longer. Before 
the sun had reached the western hills 
all had secured the coveted fifty, and, 
after picking up decoys, returned to the 
shack, where the cook again covered him- 
self with glory. Then, after the meal, 
more gun cleaning, story telling, cards 
and bed brought to a close a day that 
is perhaps unique in the history of any 
gun club; every member bringing in the 
limit bag—fifty birds. 

Perhaps some day our incredulous 
grandsons will listen to our tales of 
limit bags and secretly pity us for being 
harmless prevaricators. Perhaps also, 


one of these same Wildfowlers will have 
kept a photo souvenir of this day long 
after old age has prevented his enjoy- 
ment of a day’s marsh-shooting, and will 
exultantly crush young America with 
positive proof of his prowess—inciden- 
tally proving the well known, and in 
fact, axiomatic truth, that Wildfowlers 
never lie about their bags. 

It would hardly be right to close this 
article without reference to the pictures. 
Of course we thought we would have a 
good bag, so induced a friend to take 
our pictures. At first we pointed our 
guns at the camera, but he protested, 
as it looked too dangerous. However he 
recovered his nerve as the excellence of 
the pictures proves. A word on the side: 
this friend is a game warden, and some 
one kodaked him in possession of what 
he considered the limit should be, that 
is to say, two hundred and fifty-one 
ducks. 
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Rain Song 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


Hark! Oh, hark! 

Is their caroled meaning dark? 

*Tis the rain song of the robin and the rain song of the lark. 
Hear! Now, hear! 

How their trills come piping clear— 

“The springtime of December is the springtime of the year. 
True spring! ‘True spring! 

When rain and leaves are falling”— 

Those lazy days of winter with the lark and robin calling— 
“Though the leaves have turned to yellow 

And the days are short and mellow, 

Again the grass! Again the rain! 

Hark! Oh, hark!” 

Through mists and drops a-falling 

We hear them still a-calling: 

Tis the rain song of the rebin and the rain song of the lark. 


Lying Abed 


By Getett Burcess 


HERE is an old story about a_ means, it is like cold water in a thirsty 
hard-working man who wished to land. Every sip of it is pleasure. At 
be so rich that he could afford to quarter past seven I’m called again, this 
have a negro servant call him every time by an admonitory voice, and at 
morning and say: half after the hour the peremptory 
“Seven o’clock, massa; it’s all right, summons comes, warning me of an over- 
don’t get up unless you want to!” flowing bath. During these thirty min- 
My alarm clock does a similar service utes I coin sophistries. 
for me when it explodes at seven o’clock There are many names which describe 
and awakens me to the bliss of lying this sweet, delicious, gratifying state, 
abed. I can not always afford this and all hypnotically suggestive. I count 
luxury, but when it comes within my them over longingly, as a miser counts 
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his hoard; sleep—this is my most val- 
uable coin, pure gold, for it will buy 
me dreams. But sleep is intoxication, 
and now I would but dally with the 
wine of slumber. From sleep various 
hues of sleepiness shade upward into 
full consciousness like the tints of a 
rainbow. 

These are all included in the act of 
dorming. Dorming may, like a ten- 
pound note, be divided into conditions 
of lesser denomination. Let me make 
the change for you, for I love to dorm, 
and would spend my dorming little by 
little. There’s stupor, too heavy for such 
use, like a crownpiece, and _ torpor, 
which is as unsatisfactory. Then come 
drowsiness and dozing, two valuable 
media, by which we can come to possess 
the most exquisite delights. Mere list- 
lessness will bring the trifling joys of 
mental truancy, and languor captures 
what is left. These are my morning 
treasures, with which my morning nap 
is as well filled as was ever the purse of 
Fortunatus. 

My half-hour is divisible, moreover, 


into three distinct periods governed by 
the body, the intellect, and the will. Even 


if my waking time is shorter, the 
sequence is the same, and I rehearse the 
same processes of thought. First, comes 
the physical stage, when I give myself 
up almost completely to the pleasures of 
lying abed. This portion of my time 
is the most delightful, for my conscience 
is not, as yet, aroused to torment me. 
There are more reasons to be dis- 
covered for lying abed in the morning 
that I care to tabulate. But reasons, 
unfortunately, are not excuses. I spend 
the first third of my tryst with a col- 
loquy between two of myselves, who con- 
sume their energy in an argument over 
a semi-unconscious ego. My health, says 
one, requires that I should sleep, for I 
went to bed late, and he argues with 
fatuous zeal of the necessity for rest. 
The other describes the early morning 
freshness, the joys of matutinal splen- 
dors, and points out the fact, that, once 
tubbed, I will forget this criminal list- 
lessness. And so back and forth the 
shuttle of thought weaves a seemingly 
logical fabric, while that delicious, inert 
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something which is my body, tranquilly 
awaits the final arbitration. Gravity 
soothes me—the mere pressure of my 
weight upon the bed is entrancing. To 
turn, and vary the pressure, is a ravish- 
ing delight, and my brain swoons, and 
returns again to semi-consciousness, like 
a diver plunging for pearls. 

But meanwhile the sun and the flies 
and the gossip of birds have come to 
alarm my responsibility, and I approach, 
insensibly, the second period. 

This is the mental stage of my little 
game with myself. My monitor of duty 
has vanquished my physical condition, and, 
if I am to win a few moments respite, 
I must seek more cogent reasons for my 
continued lying abed. To this end, I 
claim the privilege of planning my day’s 
work. D’Artagnan was used to prepare 
his day’s campaign, I remember, during 
this torpid time, and I can do likewise. 
I will do so-and-so when I arise, and I 
go over my projects as slowly as I dare, 
attempting to produce an attractive pro- 
gram. How many schemes have I not 
built, how many conquests conceived that 
were destined to die, still-born! So I 
fool myself with appearance of activity, 
but, the while, I must confess that the 
sheets are as cool and smooth as ever, 
my head rests as heavily upon the pillow, 
the tiny breeze from my window charms, 
without exciting me. 

And now I chance to open my eyes, 
to watch the motes dancing in the sun- 
beam cast athwart my bed, and, beside 
it, I catch a glimpse of Duty, standing 
like a ghost, beckoning me towards my 
bath. The voices of running water tease 
and annoy my mind, distracting it from 
its important affairs. A clatter below 
stairs tells of hideous activities already 
in progress. ‘Then, with a shocking jerk, 
my will struggles through my lethargy 
and shrieks its awful command. 

This is the moral stage of my lying 
abed. It is short, but terrific in its 
energy. I am already cowed, and accept 
my doom. I have given up all hope of 
reprieve. The necessary means only 
remain to be thought out—some prelim- 
inary conditions to be discussed, and 
then I must surrender. My capitulation 
is gradual. First, I remove the covers, 
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shrinkingly, one by one, becoming, by 
easy, or rather by difficult stages, more 
and moreuncomfortable. Atlastmy body 
has succumbed to the approaching inev- 
itable. My will rallies for its last charge. 

[ decide, against my better judgment, 
to arise as soon as I shall have counted 
ten, and I proceed, with mechanical pre- 
cision to beat the time. One—two— 
three—I allow myself this last moment 
of grace to close my eyes, as a con- 
demned criminal is permitted his choice 
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of food. Four, five, six, seven—I try to 
forget what is to happen, as the victim 
drowns his despair in drink. LEight, 
nine—I brace myself for the ordeal—it 
is the adjustment of the noose. 

Ten!—TI spring from bed with glad- 
ness. I have suffered a resurrection, and 
the joy of living floods my soul. I am 
the sinner come to repentance, I am the 
butterfly that has just crawled from its 
chrysalis! It is over, and I am alive 
again. 





A Winter Wish 


Drawing 


| 
| 


ee, 


and ucrse by C. I’. Kelley 


For a glint of green on the hillside! 
For a song from the grove on the lea! 
lor a breath from the orange orchards! 


For a home by the western sea! 
Away from the snow and wintry weather, 
That I and my heart might fare together. 


West Cornwall, Connecticut. 





Beats the World at Tennis 


By Epwarp RAINEY 


Photographs by the author 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR BARD OFFERING CONGRATULATIONS 
AFTER THE POTTER TOURNAMENT 


ISS MAY SUTTON, of Pasa- 

dena, national tennis champion, 

has just returned from a tour 
of the eastern courts, where her success 
was universal and so easy as to make the 
trip one of the laughable memories of 
her career. More recently at the Potter 
courts at Santa Barbara and in the state 
championship matches at San Rafael she 
was given the hardest inatches of her 
life, in play where every point was 
fought for, and the contestant nearest 
the champion in form was her own 
sister, Miss Florence Sutton. 


The two sisters are undoubtedly the 
greatest women tennis players in the 
world. Next to these are the two other 
sisters of the Sutton family, Mrs. Bruce 
and Miss Violet Sutton. 

Even at an early age Miss Sutton 
set out to beat the world at her game. 
It was not conceit with her that brought 
success but her intense love of the courts, 
her marvelous energy, her tirelessness 
and ceaseless adherence to the rules. 

When a year ago Miss Sutton showed 
championship form at the annual] Potter 
tournament there was talk of her world 
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MISS SUTTON WINNING HER HONORS AT THE POTTER TOURNAMENT 


prowess among tennis experts. Later 
it was decided that she should attempt 
the tournaments of the eastern states 
and for three long months before start- 
ing east the player maintained the most 
rigid diet and spent daily hours in play 
with the best players of Los Angeles 


and Pasadena. Her play grew to be 
one of the wonders of those who knew 
it. It assumed the force of a man’s 
game and grew better and better until 
when she left for her eastern triumphs 
she was in as perfect condition as a 
football player trained to the minute. 

The national honors were contested 
on courts at Philadelphia and Miss 
Sutton had to play her way through the 
preliminaries to meet the champion who 
had but to step upon the courts at the 
last moment to defend her honors. When 
she had finished with the champion the 
women of the east thought that they had 
never seen the game before. 


She took honors at several tourna- 
ments near Philadelphia and found a 
line of easy opponents, all of whom 
marveled at her strokes and the terrific 
force of this champion’s game. 

Her return to California was a 
triumphal one. Her first appearance 
was at Santa Barbara where there was 
not standing room about the Potter 
courts during her game with her sister 
or during exhibition games when she 
humbled one of the most promising 
young men players of the coast. 

And the beauty is that this sweet and 
pretty young girl, the perfect American 
type, is unspoiled by the honors that 
have been heaped upon her. During her 
play she is unconscious of the audience 
or the constant applause. She would 
play the same before one person as before 
twenty thousand, for it is the game she 
loves, not the honors which it brings 
to her. 


Drawing by Oscar Bryn 





San Francisco 


By Lorenzo Sosso 
Drawings by Anna Frances Briggs 


I stood upon a verdant height 
Above the sand dunes bleak and gray, 
What time the watchman of the night 


Salutes the herald of the day— 
The twilight of the dawn—the stars 

Yet lingering in the skies were few: 
My spirit through its prison-bars 

Looked out with rapture at the view. 


Like some red chief I saw the sun, 
His arrows tipped with fire, arise, 
Till night’s pale warriors, one by one, 
Lay slain along the crimsoned skies. 
I saw Presidio’s barracks stirred, 
The soldiers going to and fro; 
And from afar, though faint, I heard 
The bugles their reveille blow. 


O San Francisco! how my heart 
Exulted, when I heard beyond 
The hills that hold thy Gate apart 
Those ringing bugle notes respond. 
Gorgeous with bannered gold the clouds 
Moved through the passes of the sky; 
No sea of faces swayed in crowds 
To watch those silent troops go by. 

















No rumor reached me of the din 

Where commerce and where traffic meet ; 
No vista of the scarlet sin 

Rustling its garments through thestreet. 
Only the bell-buoy’s mufiled dirge, 

The wheeling sea-gulls overhead ; 
And those scarred cliffs on which the surge 

Mourns a deep requiem for the dead. 


Fair those great cities ringed with foam— 
But fairer than them all to me 
This city of my heart and home, 
A greater Athens yet to be. 
Wardress of all the ships which sail 
Her tributary seas afar, 
What alien power can prevail 
Her glory and her grace to mar? 


And mighty fleets shall anchor yon 
From all the lands of far away, 

Flaunting bright pennants to the sun, 
Making a forest of her bay. 

And as her beauty shall increase, 
Singing the magic of her name, 

Her port will be the port of peace, 
Her crown, a crown of song and fame! 

















Christmas in California 


By Ewparp Row.Lanp SILL 


This poem, by the late Edward Rowland Sill, for many years professor of English Literature, 
University of California, tells of the climatic and social contrasts of Christmas time with such 
grace and truth, that it has long been a favorite among all admirers of the talented author, and 


it is here reprinted by special request: 


Can this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
With drowsy sun, and dreamy air, 

And new grass pointing out the way 
For flowers to follow, everywhere? 


Has Time grown sleepy at his post, 
And let the exiled summer back, 
Or is it her regretful ghost, 
Or witchcraft of the almanac? 


While wandering breaths of mignonette 
In at the open window come, 
I send my thoughts afar, and let 
Them paint your Christmas day at home. 


Glitter of ice, and glint of frost, 
And sparkles in the crusted snow; 
And hark! the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 
The faster as they fainter grow. 


The creaking footsteps hurry past; 
The quick breath dims the frosty air; 
And down the crisp road slipping fast 
Their laughing loads the c~tters bear. 


Penciled against the cold white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 
The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As loath to leave the mirth below. 


For at the door a merry din 
Is heard, with stamp of feathery feet, 
And chattering girls come storming in, 
To toast them at the roaring grate. 


And then from muff and pocket peer. 
And many a warm and scented nook, 
Mysterious little bundles queer, 
That, rustling, tempt the curious look. 


Now broad upon the southern walls 
The mellowed sun’s great smile appears, 
And tips the rough-ringed icicles 


With sparks, that grow to glittering tears. 


Then, as the darkening day goes by, 
The wind gets gustier without, 

And leaden streaks are on the sky, 
And whirls of snow are all about. 


Soon firelight shadows, merry crew, 
Along the darkling walls will leap 
And clap their hands, as if they knew 
A thousand things too good to keep. 


Sweet eyes with home’s contentment filled, 
As in the smouldering coals they peer, 
Haply some wandering pictures build 
Of how I keep my Christmas here. 


Before me, on the wide, warm bay, 
A million azure ripples run; 

Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances to the sun. 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 
And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold. 


A languor of deliciousness 
Fills all the sea-enchanted clime; 
And in the blue heavens meet, and kiss, 
The loitering clouds of summertime. 


This fragrance of the mountain balm 
From spicy Lebanon might be; 

Beneath such sunshine’s amber calm 
Slumbered the waves of Galilee. 


O wondrous gift, in goodness given 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 
An earth so fair—so close to Heaven, 

*Twas trodden by the Master’s feet. 


And we—what bring we in return? 
Only these broken lives, and lift 
Them up to meet His pitying scorn, 
As some poor child its foolish gift: 


As some child on a Christmas day 
Its broken toy in love might bring; 
You could not break its heart and say 
You cared not for the worthless thing. 


Ah, word of trust, His child! That child 
Who brought to earth the life divine, 

Tells me the Father’s pity mild 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 


I am His creature, and His air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand; 
The angel’s song rings everywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land. 





























The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Unique Christmas Boxes 


For some years a series of most interest- 
ing Christmas boxes have been sent to friends 
from a ranch near Vacaville, Solano county, 
California. The extent and variety of their 
contents is well-nigh incredible, but they 
represent only the product of the home 
ranch, and are object-lessons in the soil and 
climate of that locality. There are carefully 
selected branches of fruit trees still bearing 
their fruits of oranges, lemons and pomelos, 
and various greens for decorating, including 
the California holly, mistletoe and branches 
of olive trees. There are jams, jellies and 
preserves of innumerable kinds—apricot, 
peach, plum, nectarine, pear, fig and small 
fruits—orange marmalade, stuffed prunes, 
dates and figs, olives and salted almonds, 
together with grapes and wine. Then there 
are nuts—walnuts, pecans and almonds— 
all carefully cracked so the meats are 
unbroken, popeorn, shelled and ready for 
popping, and candied violets, rose leaves 
and orange blossoms. This is but a hasty 
inventory. The large boxes contain many 
smaller ones for the popcorn, nuts and con- 
fections, and each is unique in its way. 

Preparations are made from time to time 
throughout the year, and pasteboard boxes 
of attractive shapes and sizes are collected, 
covered and ornaimented by the clever women 
whose labor of love it is to prepare these 
fascinating gifts for their friends. The small 
boxes are covered with crepe paper in 
“Christmasy” colors of red, white or green, 
and trimmed and decorated in original ways. 
Particularly pleasing are those with wreaths 
of olive leaves on the covers, some of the 
leaves being used with the silvery under 
side showing in charming contrast to the 
dull green of the other side of the leaf. To 


my mind these Christmas boxes from one 
home ranch are typical of California, with 
her abundance, variety and charm. 

Mary VAUGHAN. 


Launching of the Milwaukee 

The cruiser Milwaukee—a picture of which 
appears in this department—was launched 
at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, 
September 10, 1904. A large crowd of peo- 
ple, many of whom were visiting Knights 
Templar, were present at the time. The 
launching was a complete success. The 
Milwaukee will have a normal coal supply 
of about 9,000 tons, with a displacement 
of 9,700 tons. Her total coal capacity is 
11,000 tons, which is more than that of 
battle-ships of the Iowa or Indiana type. In 
length the Milwaukee will be 425 feet; beam, 
66 feet; draft, 22 feet 6 inches. Twenty- 
two knots is the contract speed. When 
armed, the cruiser’s battery will consist of 
fourteen six-inch guns, eighteen three-inch 
and eight one-pounder rifles in the secondary 
battery, with ten machine guns. Forty officers 
and 631 men will man the Milwaukee when 
she goes into commission in the navy. 


The Salvation of Forests 

In a report made by E. A. Sterling, of 
the Federal Bureau of Forestry, the opinion 
maintained by some people that the burning 
of forests is an excellent thing for tree 
growth, is strongly combated. Mr. Sterling 
admits that there may be instances in which 
such burning is beneficial, but is strongly 
opposed to it in general. In summing up he 
says: 

If, instead of advocating a return to the 


pernicious Indian system of burning, the citi- 
zens of the state (California) would work for 




































































MODERN TYPE LOCOMOTIVES RECENTLY BUILT FOR THE FAST INCREASING PACIFIC COAST TRAFFIC 
(See page 189) 
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stronger sentiment against fires, use their 
personal influence in enforcing the laws, and 
id in the application of the proposed state 
ystem of fire protection, the forests of the 
commonwealth would suffer less injury, and 
rve indefinitely as a water reservoir and 
source of timber supply. 


Through the Land of Evangeline 


The accompanying pictures show a section 
of the double track of Morgan’s Louis- 
iana and Texas railroad between Jeanerette 
and Olivier, Louisiana, which has just been 
completed to the newly established standard. 
This track is ballasted with gravel hauled 
350 miles, from the company’s gravel pits 
in Texas, there being no deposits of good 
ballasting material in Louisiana. The heavy 
rainfall in this section makes it necessary 
to provide unusual facilities for drainage. 
lt will be observed that there is a drain 
between the ties, into which is drained the 
water which falls on the track. At intervals 
of two hundred feet along the track, tiles 
lead from this drain, conveying the water 
into the side ditches. The track is supported 


THESE TWO PICTURES SHOW SECTIONS OF MODERN 


by cypress ties six by ten inches, nine feet 
long; the rails are thirty-three feet long, 
weighing eighty pounds to the yard, making 
a smooth, easy-riding track. Incidentally, 


it may be noted, in the field of this photo- 
graph are shown growing crops of sugar- 
cane, corn and rice, showing the diversified 
crops which may be grown on the celebrated 
Teche lands, through which this road is built. 


Four Mammoth Locomotives 


Elsewhere are four pictures of new _ loco- 
motives recently built for the Southern 
Pacific Company by the Schenectady works 
of the American Locomotive Company. 
Locomotive No. 2727 is one of the large 
simple-consolidation engines of about the 
same weight as the large Vauclain com- 
pound-consolidation engines that the com- 
pany has been using for several years for 
drawing freight trains over the Sierra, up 
the Tehachapi, over the Cuesta grade on 
the Coast Division and over the San Gorgonio 
hill just east of Colton. This type of loco- 
motive weighs 203,500 pounds in working 
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order, with 181,000 pounds on the drivers. 
The weight of the engine and tender in 
working order is 338,600 pounds. The 
cyiinders are twenty-two by thirty inches 
and the drivers are fifty-seven inches in 
diameter. This engine is capable of exerting 
a maximum tractive effort of about 43,300 
pounds, or just about three times as much 
as the standard ten-wheel freight engine of 
fifteen years ago. The tender carries 7,000 
gallons of water and 2,940 gallons of fuel oil. 
Locomotive No. 2400, Pacific type locomo- 
tive, weighs 214,000 pounds in working order, 
with 133,000 pounds on thedrivers. The weight 
of the engine and tender in working order 
is 347,600 pounds. The cylinders are twenty- 
two by twenty-eight inches and the drivers 
are seventy-seven inches in diameter. This 
engine is capable of exerting a tractive effort 
of about 29,900 pounds, or about two and 
one half times the tractive effort of the 
standard eight-wheel passenger engine of 
fifteen years ago. The tender carries 7,000 
gallons of water and fourteen tons of coal. 
The trailing truck under the fire-box of this 
engine permits of the construction of a wide 
fire-box, largely increasing the fire-box heat- 
ing surface and producing a marked economy 
in the consumption of fuel. These engines 


are designed to pull heavy passenger trains 
over gradient sections at high speed. 
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Engine No. 3025 is one of the new Atlantic 
type locomotives, and weighs 186,500 pounds 
in working order, with 100,000 pounds on 
drivers. The weight of engine and tendei 
in working order is 321,620 pounds. The 
cylinders are twenty by twenty-eight inches 
and the drivers are eighty-one inches in 
diameter. This engine is capable of exerting 
a maximum tractive effort of about 23,500 
pounds, or just about double the tractive 
effort of the standard eight-wheel passenge 
engine of fifteen years ago. The _ tende1 
carries 7,000 gallons of water and 2,940 
gallons of fuel oil. This engine is designed 
for the purpose of drawing heavy passenger 
trains over comparatively level lines at high 
speed. 

Engine 1116 is one of the new switching 
engines and weighs 147,000 pounds in work- 
ing order. The total weight of engine and 
tender in working order is 227,060 pounds. 
The cylinders are twenty by twenty-six 
inches and the drivers are fifty-seven inches 
in diameter. These engines are capable of 
exerting a maximum tractve effort of about 
27,900 pounds, or more than twice the trac- 
tive effort of the standard switching locomo- 
tive of fifteen years ago. The tender car- 
ries 4,000 gallons of water and 1,020 gallons 
of fuel oil. These locomotives are thoroughly 
modern, up-to-date machines in every detail. 
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Plays and the P layers 


Last year Ben Greet gave Californians 
their first opportunity of seeing the flower 
of the English moralities, the 
impressive allegory, “Every- 
man”; this year he offers 
a representative of an even 
older species of drama, the 
miracle play, “The Star of Bethlehem.” That 
the religious drama developed from the 
service of the church is pretty generally 
known, but a short statement of the course 
of the evolution may fitly introduce a brief 
account of this modern recension of old 
dramatic materials. 

To make the mystery of the mass more 
impressive to their auditors, many of whom 
could not understand Latin, the medieval 
clergy introduced into the church service at 
certain times in the year appropriate scrip- 
tural extracts that involved dialogue and 
action. At Christmas the annunciation to 
the shepherds and the magi and their offer- 
ings to the infant Jesus were rudely repre- 
sented; on Good Friday the cross was placed 
in a sepulecher from which it was brought 
forth on Easter morning. Though these 
“tropes,” as they are termed, are found in 
English liturgies that antedate the Norman 
Conquest, the development on the continent 
was much more rapid, and soon after the 
Conquest a fully developed religious drama 
was introduced from Normandy. As early 
as 1110 the Norman Geoffrey had performed 
at St. Albans a play of St. Katharine, and 
the terms in which reference is made to this 
show that it was no novelty. 

At first the plays that developed from the 
tropes were given only by the clergy for a 
didactic purpose, but their popularity led to 
their performance by laics for pleasure and 
profit. Finding it impossible to prevent this, 
the church took the other tack and turned 
the plays over entirely to the laity, the 
clergy being forbidden to act in them. This, 


“The Star of 
Bethlehem,’’ 
Miracle Play 


which it was probably hoped would lead to 
their decay, really gave a great stimulus to 
their production and development. They were 
taken up by the trade guilds, which were 
practically all-powerful in medieval muni- 
cipal affairs, and given in the vernacular 
instead of the clerical Latin. The estab- 
lishment of Corpus Christi Day in 1311 also 
contributed greatly to the development. 
Plays dealing with the last days of Christ 
on earth would have been out of harmony 
with the joyful Christmastide; plays repre- 
senting events of his infancy would have 
been hardly less appropriate at Easter. But 
Corpus Christi had no such especial signifi- 
cance; its principal ceremonial feature was, 
and is, a great procession; and it came at 
a time when open-air performances were 
feasible. It attracted to itself therefore, 
the nascent Christmas and Easter cycles, and 
ere long great series of plays representing 
scriptural events from the Creation to the 
Day of Judgment had grown up. The various 
plays were given by different guilds, a cer- 
tain harmony between guild and play being 
in some cases noticeable, as when the ship- 
wrights presented the building of Noah’s 
ark and the bakers, the Last Supper. Though 
many others existed, but four of these 
cycles have come down to us, the York of 
forty-eight plays, the Coventry of forty-two, 
the Chester of twenty-five, and the Towneley 
of thirty-two. Though the treatment of the 
characters and situations is conventional, 
these cycles differ decidedly in literary and 
dramatic merit. In almost every case the 
prevailing seriousness of tone is relieved by 
the introduction of comic minor characters 
and the humorous treatment of certain 
others; the country yokel Cain is provided 
with a boy with whom he holds a semi- 
humorous conversation; Noah’s wife is a 
shrew who has to be dragged into the ark 
by main force; the shepherds take the angels 
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AMBLIA GARDNER, AT THE MAJESTIC, SAN FRANCISCO 


of the annunciation for sheep thieves and 
mock their singing; and Herod, who swears 
by Mohammed, blusters about in a manner 
that made “Herod’s vein” proverbial. 

The plays in general are brief, each being 
but an act, sometimes hardly more than a 
scene, in a great drama that required several 
days for representation. No one of them 
is long enough, and few of them are inter- 
esting enough, for independent presentation 
before a modern audience. Taking advantage 
of the fact that certain scriptural incidents 
are treated in all the cycles, Professor Gay- 
ley has, therefore, amalgamated parts from 
several plays into “The Star of Bethlehem” 
and produced a drama that occupies about 
an hour and a half in performance. 

“It attempts,” he tells us, “to reproduce 
the material, conditions, and atmosphere of 


the miracles as far as may be appropriate 
to modern conditions.” The plays that form 
the basis are the Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds and the Offering of the Magi, of the 
Towneley cycle, but passages are woven in 
from plays in each of the other cycles. It is 
divided into four acts, each introduced by 
a speech by the angel Gabriel: ‘the first, 
“The Shepherds,” is taken up mainly with 
the theft and clever concealment of a sheep 
by Mak, a vagabond who spends the night 
with three shepherds in the fields near 
Bethlehem; the second, “The Magi,” shows 
the meeting of the kings of Tars, Araby, 
and Saba, who have been led from their 
homes by the wonderful star, and their 
reception by Herod; the third, “Mak and 
Gyll,” the exposure of Mak’s duplicity and 
his punishment by the shepherds; and the 
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BLANCHE BATES, AT THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DURING THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


fourth, “The Star,” the annunciation to the 
shepherds and the magi and the offering 
of their gifts to the new-born Jesus. 

As will be seen from this outline, the 
play possesses more variety than might be 
inferred from its title and general subject. 
\dvantage has been taken of the medieval 
custom of introducing comic interludes among 
the serious matter, though the close juxta- 
position of humorous and scriptural that jars 
on the modern reader is avoided. Songs, 
moreover, of the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 


turies, some from miracle plays, some from 
secular sources, have been inserted, the most 
noticeable being “Summer is icumen in,” the 
earliest English song of which we have the 


music. These various elements having been 
skilfully combined, the result is a play that 
has interest apart from its antiquarian 
character, the production of which is an 
opportunity to be missed by no student of 
the drama. 


WILLIAM DALLAM ARMES. 
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George Ade’s latest play, “The County 
Chairman,” recently presented at the Colum- 
bia theater, in San Francisco, 
is a comedy of real life—the 
healthful, American life of 
the middle western village. 
It is not the vices that Ade seeks to parade 
before the public, but rather the virtues. 
In “The County Chairman” the women are 
not forever worrying about their past—they 
are knitting socks, or teaching school, and 
talking happily about the future. The men 
don’t sit up nights putting up amiable jobs 
to poison their wives or desert them. The 
men of Antioch, the mythical middle western 
village where “The County Chairman” scenes 
are placed, hang around the general store 
considerably and discuss the crops, or per- 
haps their neighbors. The company that 
presented this play at the Columbia was 
headed by Theodore Roberts, and he was 
assisted by an excellent company. 


George Ade’s 
Latest Play 


In the engagement of Elizabeth Woodson, 
the San Francisco Alcazar has gained a new 
ingenue of winsome and appealing charm— 
one who has the stamp of refinement and 
high breeding. Miss Woodson comes of a 
prominent southern family, her father having 
been for some years president of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange. Her stage experience 


ranged from emotional work with Stuart 
Robson to singing and dancing in musical 


farce with the four Cohans. 


During December the California theater, 
San Francisco, will present some unusually 
high-class attractions. Among these are the 
famous Black Patti Troubadours, conceded 
to be the best singing show in America. 
The organization is headed by the colored 
prima donna, Madame Sisieretta Jones, 
known to the theatrical world as “the Black 
Patti.” Then comes one of the most famous 
actresses on the American stage, Rose Mel- 
ville, in her original creation of “Sis 
Hopkins.” Miss Melville will play an engage- 
ment of two weeks at the California ard will 
be followed by the American classic, James 
A. Herne’s pastoral drama, “Shore Acres.” 
James A. Galloway, who plays the part of 
“Uncle Nathaniel,” was Herne’s understudy 
and the stage manager of the original pro- 
duction. He has been with “Shore Acres” 
ever since the piece was first produced twelve 
years ago. 


On Christmas night, at the Mason Opera 
House, Los Angeles, Harry Mestayer is to 
appear for the first time in Ibsen’s master- 
piece “Ghosts.” This play was presented at 
one matinee performance at Morosco’s Bur- 
bank theater in Los Angeles in August last. 
It was witnessed by the largest audience that 
has been in a Los Angeles theater this sea- 
son. The comments of all the dramatic 
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critics were eulogistic in the extreme. The 
public showed its appreciation of the power- 
ful drama and the manner in which Mr. 
Mestayer and his associates played it by 
demanding a repetition. 


Maxine Elliott, now one of the greatest 
of theatrical attractions, comes to the Colum- 
bia theater, San Francisco, on November 21st 
with her brilliant success, “Her Own Way.” 
Miss Elliott has triumphed completely in this 
piece and from all accounts gives one of 
the best performances seen in America in 
years. Following Miss Elliott at the Colum 
bia will come “The Chinese Honeymoon” fo: 
an engagement of a week. “The Billionaire” 
follows “The Chinese Honeymoon” for a lim 
ited engagement and then comes “The Sulta 
of Sulu.” 


Williams and Walker, the colored come 
dians, will begin an engagement at the Grand 
Opera House, San Francisco, early in Decem 
ber, in their latest comedy, “In Dahomey,’ 
which enjoyed the distinction of being twic 
produced before King Edward. 


On December 19th, Blanche Bates will 
commence an engagement at the Grand Opera 
House, San Francisco, in David Belasco and 
John Luther Long’s drama of old Japan, 
“The Darling of the Gods,” which for two 
seasons packed Belasco theater, New York. 
The action of the play takes place in Japan 
during the period of the “sword edict” when 
the Emperor took away the swords of the 
Samurai. The play deals with a little band 
of ten who refuse to obey the edict, and 
are outlawed. Miss Bates will appear as 
Yo-San, daughter of the Prince of Tosan. 
The cast and production will be the same 
as given in New York. 


Among the musical events of the winter 
of 1904-5 in San Francisco will be a series 
of concerts to be given, under the manage- 
ment of Will L. Greenbaum, in the ball 
room of the Hotel St. Francis. The following 
artists will be the attraction at the various 
concerts: Madame Gadski, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Dolmetsch and Kathline Salmon, 
Vladimir de Pachman, David Bispham, Fritz 
Kreisler, and the Kneisel quartette. 


The Oliver Morosco company, at the Bur- 
bank, Los Angeles, continue their excellent 
work. A new theater is shortly to be erected 
at a cost of $300,000 for the accommodation 
of this company, and is expected to be ready 
for opening early next spring. 





Books and Writers 


in her latest book, “Off the Highway,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
“Off the Mrs. Alice Prescott Smith 

: a justifies the expectations 
Highway by raised by her first novel, 
Allce Prescott “The Legatee,” which was 
Smith the success of the spring 
season of 1903. The new book is a California 
story, and if the setting is not as convincing 
as the rough lumber town where the scene 
of the first novel is laid—whether Michigan 
or Wisconsin—still it glows with the clear 
sunshine and vigor of our California atmos- 
phere. There is a pleasant sense, moreover, 
that the writer is not exploiting our climate 
or particular brand of local color; that she 
painted in California as background for a 
story which was inspired here, but is simple 
and universal enough to happen anywhere. 
The local setting is subordinated to the 
story, as the story itself is subordinated to 
the central idea, for though it is, as adver- 
tised, a simple love-tale, yet from start to 
finish the strong current runs, and from the 
same source of conviction from which Words- 
worth’s sonnet sprang: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

Every little while a voice is raised against 
our modern whirl of haste and over-doing. 
Mrs. Smith has made her protest so gently 
that it suggests in the first reading more 
the sincerity of a character-portrayal than 
«1 possible ethical motive. The centraliz- 
ing force of money which is drawing men 
into the large cities was certainly never more 
trongly combated than now, by poet, novel- 
ist, preacher and agriculturist. Nature is 
having her beauties, as well as her curative 
powers, exploited by all varieties of men, and 
among the most timely books are those like 
Mrs. Smith’s new novel whose title points, 
as does a quaint, country sign-post, not to 
be forgotten: 

TO ARCADIA; TAKE THE BRIDGE. 


The opening chapter of “Off the Highway” 
introduces Drake Wilmot, the hero, whose 
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intolerance of “half-loaves” is sending him 
away from the strenuous city life to seek 
“Antean strength from the ground!” His 
choice of Madrono Crossing as a refuge is 
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accidental and Quixotic, a chance meeting 
with a placid, virile stranger determining 
his entrance into a corner of the hills where 
life pulses as firmly, but less rapidly than 
in a congested city corner. Cavendish, the 
stranger, who is a preacher, and one of 
God’s fools, whom angels and sinners bless, 
is easily the central figure of the story. 
It is he who lives the serene life “Off the 
Highway,” in peace and childish unconscious- 
ness, until the panorama of modern life in 
a metropolis unrolls. Then the voices call, 
and he responds. His return to Madrono 
Crossing with its forgotten duties and sober 
peace makes his response seem a backsliding, 
and he refuses the call to the fashionable 
city church. He will end his life as he has 
lived it. Drake Wilmot, city balanced, may 
go back to the haste and rush of things, 
but Cavendish, to whom it is new and dis- 
tracting, must only hear the voices as they 
come hushed to him who dwells “Off the 
Highway.” 

A double thread of romance is woven 
through the story which is told with a force 
and conviction which would bear a stouter 
plot. The author proves her versatility by 
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this book, which differs as widely from “The 
Legatee” as do both from the historical tale 
on which she is now at work. 

Mrs. Smith’s success has been as swift as 
her touch is sure. Less than four years 
in the work, and she has already published 
two novels, with the third under way, and 


a record, moreover, of many short stories 
published in the magazines. One of her 


best pieces of work, “The Woman and the 
Poet,” is shortly to appear in Scribner’s. 

Mrs. Smith served her literary apprentice- 
ship with W. C. Morrow, and his criticisin 
and encouragement it was which pushed he: 
into the calling where she has met with suci 
sure success. 


EpNAH RoBINSON. 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick is the author o 
“Paths of Judgment,” a novel published by 
The Century Company, New 


A Virile York. It is a strong story— 
but cruelly strong, one migh 


think if one were in the habit 
of forming a liking for like- 
able, if weak, characters, for the book ends 
in black tragedy on which only the slightest 
ray of a light to come is permitted to shine 
This, however, is a criticism that applies 
only in the event that a reader does not 
care for tragedy; and, to the contrary, it 
should be said that the book is uncommonly 
virile. It maintains its interest to the end, 
or, rather, it constantly increases it. “Paths 
of Judgment” is laid down with a sigh— 
and a long one—but it does not express 
regret that time has been devoted to the 
reading. 


Tragical Tale 


The marriage in San Francisco of Miss 
Bertha Runkle to Captain Louis Hermann 
Bash, on October 26th, has 


Bertha Runkle. given this city a claim on 


A Sketch by a charming romance. It 
Mary Bell was only a year and a half 


ago, while “The Helmet of 
Navarre” was still one of “the six best sell- 
ing books,” that the young writer visited 
California on her way to Japan. Captain 
Bash was then stationed at the Presidio of 
San Francisco, but he came from his new 
station in the Philippines to meet Miss 
Runkle and her mother on this second visit 
to San Francisco, where the wedding cere- 
mony took place. 

It seems fitting for the author of the 
story of the warlike times of Henry of 
Navarre to become a soldier’s bride, and if 
Captain and Mrs. Bash return to the Philip- 
pines in December, the twentieth-century 
soldier and modern warfare may at last find 
a place in American fiction through one who 
has written of the drawn sword with the 
power of Dumas. 
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SOOKS AND 


Mrs. Bash is one of those who have inher- 
ited literary talent. Her mother, Mrs. Lucia 
Gilbert Runkle, spent her childhood in Mas- 
sachusetts, where she came to know those 
men and women of letters whose names are 
household words. Mrs. Runkle published 
magazine stories and verses on first ventur- 
ing into the uncertainties of a literary life. 
where she did not wish her daughter to 
follow her. She became a leader-writer on 
the New York Tribune, and afterward on the 
Christian Union, now The Outlook. For ten 
years Mrs. Runkle was the literary adviser 
of Harper & Brothers, her work including 
french and German manuscripts and books, 
as well as English. In 1893 she undertook, 
with Charles Dudley Warner, the enormous 
labor which is represented in the thirty vol- 
umes of “The World’s Best Literature.” 

It was quite by chance that Mrs. Runkle 
one day came upon a poem of her daughter’s 
which she was anxious to have judged on 
its merits by that keen critic, the editor- 
in-chief. With no clue to the authorship, 
he was delighted with its strength, its 
unusual form, and the splendid swing of the 
lines. The poem was at once ordered into 
“The World’s Best Literature,” and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman afterward included it in 
his “American Anthology.” So good rank 
did Miss Runkle’s work take in the judgment 
of two eminent critics. when she was 
hardly more than a school-girl. The child 
was sent to Miss Bracke’t’s famous school, 
in New York, till she was thirteen, when 
she was taken away because of delicate 
health. From that time she was turned loose 
in the large home library, and studied with 
her mother. 

This unconventional education was_ thor- 
ough and broad, and there are few college- 
graduates whose work and _ conversation 
show the grace of knowledge more than 
does this home-bred girl, who had finished 
her second book when many of her age 
are just graduating from college. Mrs. 
Runkle and her daughter have always lived 
in New York, save in the summer when they 
vo to their cottage, at Onteora in the Cats- 
kills, where there exists a delightful club 
colony formed of litterateurs, artists, singers 
and others of interesting lives. 

It is said that next year The Century Com- 
pany is to bring out the book which Miss 
Runkle completed in England during the 
summer of 1904. It is absolutely different 
from “The Helmet of Navarre.” being, if 
report speaks truth, a story of modern New 
York, with a drawing-room to take the place 
of the battle-field of old France. 

“The Helmet of Navarre” lias been so read 
and discussed that it is needless to add to 
the volume of criticism that has been written, 
but the making of the book is an interesting 
story. Its first form was much shorter, and 
it was a tale of political intrigue and martial 
adventure. without a _ heroine. But the 
reader of The Century Company insisted that 
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a spoiled public would not be content with- 
out “the swish of the petticoats” and a dozen 
more chapters were called for, which the 
resolute young writer supplied. 

Though this writer has taken her success 
so lightly and has accepted with a keen 
sense of humor the flattering conspicuousness 
thrust upon her, she is a severe critic of 
her own work when she condescends to talk 
shop. Through all her girlishness and gaiety, 
her love of life and the crowded hour, one 
feels that she has the instinct for literature 
and the love of work. She has the gift of 
conversation and scatters epigrams with 
extravagance. Over a year after her first 
visit to California, one of our well-known 
dramatic critics remembered and used her 
commentary on Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” which she 
said was “the sin of an author visited upon 
an audience.” 

It is the masculine love of freedom and 
deeds of valor that have appealed to the 
imagination of this very feminine being, and 
since the apostrophe in verse, when she was 
nine years old, addressed to the Greeks at 
the Pass of Thermopylie, she has selected 
instinctively strong and vigorous situations. 
This is the theme that swings through the 
meter of ‘The Song of the Sons of Esau”: 


Ye smooth-faced sons of Jacob, hug close your 
ingleside ; 
Guard well the market in its wealth, the palace 
in its pride! 
Oh, blithe it is to wander, and the world is 
wide! 


Hard straining at their cables, the captive 
vessels ride; 
Haul up the prisoning anchor, swing out upon 
the tide! 
Oh, grandly filis the canvas, and the sea is 
wide! 
Mysterious spreads the forest, where strange shy 
creatures bide. 
Within its dim remoteness, who knows what 
wonders hide? 
Oh, softly step the wild things, and the 
jungle’s wide! 


Across the stretching desert the tireless camels 
stride, 
The scorching sun above them, the scorching 
sands beside, 
Oh, steady swing the camels, and the plain is 
wide. 


Through leagues on leagues of ice-fields the 
time-old glaciers slide 
Across the drifted valley, from drifted mountain 
side: . 
Oh, keenly stings the north wind, and the 
snow is wide! 
It is our weird to wander, whatever fate betide. 
We seek the vast far piaces, nor trail nor chart 
to guide. 
The restlessness is on us, and the world is 
wide! 


Oh canny sons of Jacob, to fret and toiling tied. 
We grudge you not the birth-right for Which 
your father lied! 
We own the right of roaming, and the world 
is wide. 


For you the pomp and power, prosperity and 
pride, 
For us the happy wilderness, and not a care 
to chide. 
To give us room to wander was the world 
made wide. 
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A beautiful panoramic folder recently 
issued by the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company is entitled, “The Columbia 
River, Through the Cascade Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean.” From Arlington to Port- 
land, and from Portland to the Pacific ocean, 
every curve of the river and every point of 
interest are shown, while Mt. Hood, Mt. 
Adams and Mt. St. Helens, perpetually cov- 
ered with snow, are fully outlined. On the 
back of the map is an interesting description 
of the trip from Huntington to Portland, 
and from Portland to the ocean, not overlook- 
ing the beaches and the San Francisco trip 
by ocean. A copy of this folder may be 
secured by sending four cents in stamps (to 
pay postage) to A. L. Craig, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, Portland, Oregon. 





“The Watch Book” is a dainty illustrated 
brochure published by Shreve & Co., San 
Francisco, for private distribution. The text 
of the booklet, written by Morgan Shepard, 
consists of a history of timepieces, and par- 
ticularly of watches, from the earliest times 
until the present, and, with its illustrations, 
makes decidedly interesting reading. 


“Prosit, a Book of Toasts” is published 
by Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco. 
Its toasts range from Anacreon to— It 
doesn’t matter to whom they range, but there 
are some excellent toasts prepared by Cali- 
fornia writers. For the purpose for which the 
book is intended, the book is excellent. In 
brief— 

If a toaster a-toasting would toast him a toast; 
If he'd beat all the toasters who toast, at the post, 


in toasting a toast, whatever the kind, 
The toast to beat toasters in Prosit he'll find. 


“The Happy Heart Family,” text and 
pictures by Virginia Gerson, is published by 
Fox, Duffield & Company, New York. It is 
a pretty book, charmingly illustrated, and is 
admirably adapted to please and interest 
little people of three or four years. It ought 
to be a successful seller among holiday books, 
as well as at other times. 


The recent exhibition of sketches and paint- 
ings by Maynard Dixon, at the rooms of the 


Sequoia Club, San Francisco, was largely 
attended, and Mr. Dixon’s work was much 


admired. There were thirty-six of the paint- 
ings or sketches, and the entire exhibition 
did credit to the artist. 


“Little Almond Blossoms” is the title of 
a book of short stories concerning Chinese 
children, of which Jessie Juliet Knox is the 
author. It is published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. The stories, which are 
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illustrated from pictures of Chinese little 
ones, are prettily and simply told, seeming 
to express the very spirit of Mongolian baby 
hood, which is, after all, as the babyhood 
of the bairns of all races. The book has 
an unpretentious charm about it. 


“One Hundred and One Salads” and “One 
Hundred and One Beverages” are the titles 
of two booklets compiled by May E. South- 
worth and published by Paul Elder & Com 
pany, San Francisco. They are neatly bound, 
and, being what they purport to be, are 
calculated to fill a long-felt want in many 
families. 


“The Heavenly Dykes,” by June E. Downey, 
is a book of poems published by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. The poems are of average 
merit, will appeal to the friends of Miss 
(or Mrs.) Downey, and may find some inter 
ested readers. 


A sunshiny little book is Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s “Sonny, a Christmas Guest,” which 
is published by The Century Company, New 
York. It is all about a very wee boy who 
came on a Christmas day to live with an 
old-fashioned man and woman, who loved 
him devotedly. They did their best to spoil 
him by kindly meant indulgence, but they 
did not succeed. And that is all there is 
to a very pretty, simple story—that is, it 
is all unless you choose to get the book, 
read and enjoy the rest of it for yourself. 


A charming little book is “Ellen and Mr. 
Man,” of which Gouverneur Morris is the 
author and The Century Company, New 
York, the publisher. It pleasantly allures, 
if it does not thrill, and one lays the book 
down with only one regret—that there is 
no more of it. One would like to know 
what became of “Mr. Man,”—who is only 
a boy—-but one cannot, and so the book is 
laid aside with the only regret that per- 
tains to it. 


“A National Pan,” by Walter Allen 
Rice,—published by Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton,—consists of the Paan and some other 
verses that are not pwans. In an intro- 
ductory note the author says that he has 
received letters concerning the Pan from 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Grover Cleveland, William P. Frye, H. C. 
Lodge, Mark Hanna, George Dewey, B. B. 
Odell, Seth Low, Arthur T. Hadley, William 
R. Harper and Booker T. Washington. That 
list of names disarms criticism, if any were 
intended, but the rest of the poems in the 
book are not as Shakespere would have writ- 
ten them. 























Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


Winter 


In Eastern Land the Ice King grim 
Holds a white world in thrall, 

A world that’s subject unto him; 
His reign is over all. 


The streams are fast in glittering chains, 
The trees are robbed of leaves, 

And Flora, with her flowery trains, 
In frosty prison grieves. 


O’er field and hill the wind blows keen, 
The Ice King’s herald strong; 

The birds are banished from the scene, 
And hushed their joyous song. 


Stern skies bend down with menace bold 
Above the shrinking earth, 

Wrap her in snow-bonds fold on fold 
To wait the Spring’s new birth. 

* * * 

In Western Land—in Sunset Land— 
A gracious queen holds sway; 

The magic of her potent wand 
Makes all the world seem May. 


The misty rain, her messenger, 
Summons the waiting flowers; 

They come, the rainbow harbinger 
Of winter’s radiant hours. 


The rounded hills are velvet green. 
The vales are splashed with gold, 
Where poppies flaunt their silken sheen 

And buttereups unfold. 


3rim full the singing streams rush by, 
Fringed deep with fronded ferns; 
The air is wine, and life a joy 
When man to nature turns. 
Mary Vaughan. 


Reub Robbin’s Ratiocinations 


It’s all right to say that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, but it depends 
consid’ rable—it depends. F’rinstance a turkey 
buzzard in the hand ain’t so dern satisfyin’! 

et Ft 

The feller that said fine feathers ne’er can 
make fine birds may o’ meant well, but he 
took a blamed long step toward rippin’ up 
the foundations of society. 


es Fe 


handsome man_ once that 
That’s why I’m 


I knew a 
amounted to consid’ble. 
mentionin’ it. 


st se 
There’s many an old maid that’s a livin’ 
advertisement that marriageable men ain’t 
got much sense. 


se se 


Divorce is shockin’, but I’ve seen married 

people live together when *twas more so. 
es Fe 

I wouldn’t say that Bijah Stiggins is 
percisely lazy, but I’d be willin’ to bet suthin’ 
that when Gabriel blows his horn Bijah ‘Il 
come taggin’ in at the rear end of the per- 
cession an’ explain that his bones got dis- 
arranged an’ he had to stop an’ adjust ’em. 


2s oF 
Laziness an’ shif’lessness ain’t eggsactly 
the same, but they’re a good deal like Mis’ 
Perkins’ twins, an’ their own ma has some 
trouble to tell them apart. 








Drawn by Stanley Clisby Arthur 


The Alphabet of Love 


A is the art of man and maid; 
3 is the blush, so fair, displayed; 
C, the challenge in the eyes; 
D, the dare that soon replies; 
E—But why the rest recall? 
The rest is E-Z, that is all. 
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December There and Here 


December, and the fancy turns to fields of 
gleaming snow, 

And o’er the white and frozen waste the 
winds their bugles blow, 

And all the earth is like a maid that sleeps 
a dreamless sleep, 

Or haply hears a far-off song that haunts 
her slumber deep; 

And down the world the Frost King roves 
to seize his victims all, 

To seize the wretch who walks abroad and 
hold him as his thrall, 

And shivering phantoms haunt the night, all 
chattering as they go, 

And this is winter that I knew, but now— 
Well, I don’t know. 


I do not know, for now the sun walks shin- 
ing through the sky, 

And buds creep out, and flowers bloom, and 
Heaven seems so nigh 

That I could dream ’tis waiting me there 
where the sun has dropped 

Behind a wall of purple mist by crimson 
banners topped; 

And every bird an elfin is that sings a 
jocund song 

Of peace and love and happiness through 
all the seasons long, 

And days are glad, and hours are bright, 
and all the moments blessed, 

For this is still December, but—December 
in the west. 


The “Sunset Limited ” 


O. Hush-a-By Land is a beautiful place 
For sleepy small people to go, 

And the Rock-a-By Route is the favorite one 
With a certain wee laddie I know. 


The track lies on sleepers of feathers and 
down, 
No accidents ever take place; 
Though there’s only one track, there is only 
one train, 
But it runs at a wonderful pace. 


There are beautiful things to be seen on this 
route, 
If you’re good you may take just a peep; 
But strange as it seems, they are seen best 
in dreams; 
So be sure that you soon go to sleep. 


Say good-night to the Sun, for he’s off to bed 
too— 
He can’t hear you, so just wave your hand; 
The Moon and the Stars they will light up 
the cars 
As you travel to Hush-a-By Land. 


So, quick, jump aboard, it is time to be off, 
You have nothing to pay, you young elf: 

Just think of the luxury, laddie, you’ll have- 
A whole sleeping-car to yourself! 

Frederic B. Hodgins in Booklovers Magazine. 
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I’m a grafter bold as stows my hold 
With things what comes my way, 

\nd I laughs, “Yo, ho!” as I chucks below 
The graft from ’Frisco Bay. 


There was once a time in a foreign clime 
When I was a rovin’ tar: 

! liked the sea, and dodgast me! 
[ couldn’t sail too far! 


But blow my eyes! When this cove I spies 
[ anchors to them piles, 

\nd I sees all hands they understands 
By the way they kind o’ smiles. 


So we trails them craft and we works the 
graft 
And we fills our hulls each day 
With various freight and pieces o’ eight 
What they heaves into the bay. 


But most we gloat when a ferryboat 
Starts out with a pienie crowd, 
With pie and cake along of her wake 
Yo, ho!—but we laughs some loud! 


Then I seeks a pile and I rests awhile 
And I sort o’ reefs my wings, 

And I stretches a leg—just to rest that peg— 
And then | ups and sings: 


“T’m a grafter bold as stows my hold 
With things what comes my way, 

And I laughs, ‘Yo ho!’ as I chucks below 
The graft from ’Frisco Bay.” 


Two Pictures 


On a winter’s day in the long ago 
Dame Nature painted fair 

One picture of white and one of gold 
Upon the dancing air; 

One was the west with poppies abloom, 
And one was for the dawn; 

One was robed in ruby light 
And one of the daylight born. 

Hill and dale of flowering things 
Hung ’neath an azure sky, 

And hilltop bare against the gray 
Out where the swallows fly; 

Crimson and saffron and shadows of green 
Told of the sunset land, 

And fluttering snows and restless winds, 
Sketched with master hand, 

Spoke of the realm of mirrored streams 
Fast in their icy net, 
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Of a silver moon and the night wind’s croon 
And of skies with jewels set; 

And one was of meadows laced with gold 
And a forest of spires full tall 

Where the redwood rose from the canyon’s 

rim 

Beside the waterfall: 

Eastland and westland, two pictures fair, 
Painted for you and for me, 

Bidding us choose a home for aye, 
A home that would happy be; 

And we looked on the white and the rosy snow 
And on the rosy west, 

Dreaming a dream of the home we loved 
Where the sacred memories rest, 

Till we chose the gold and journeyed on 
To the land of the afterglow, 

With a fond embrace for the picture of gold, 
And a kiss for the one of snow. 

Percy A. Montgomery. 


Maxims Metrically Revised 


Now here’s a collection of maxims and saws, 

Revised and revamped to meet modern laws; 

To meet modern laws and conditions and 
ways, 

To prove we’ve progressed since the dreary old 
days: 


Man wants but little here below; 

And woman wants the rest, you know. 
Still handsome are that handsome do; 
And homely girls insist its true. 
Who laughs last laughs the best, ’tis said; 
Perhaps it proves he’s thick of head. 
Beauty is skin deep only; gad! 

That eyes are not X-rayed be glad. 
Yes, art is long; sages declare 

It’s longer e’en than artist’s hair. 
Ignorantia legis nem- 

Inem excusat; then condemn 

The lawyers who, with hem and haw. 
Prove they know nothing of the law. 
All is not gold that glitters; chaste 
And cotton skirts with silk are faced. 


Consistency’s a jewel: tiue, 

But | don’t wear it much. Do you?’ 

The longest Jane an end must reach; 

Lord! That *twere so with Gabbler’s speech. 
When lovely woman stoops—why, then, 
Just note the humpbacks on the men. 

Man born of woman’s trouble-nursed ; 

So would she be were things reversed. 


So liere’s the collection of maxims and saws, 
tevised and revamped to meet modern laws; 
And if they deal lightly with folly or sin, 

Why, weep if you wish, but I choose to grin. 


A Living Paradox 


A living paradox was he, 
A literary doubt, 
lor when I sought to find him in 
I only “found him out!” 
D. H.W. 
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Christmastide Greetings 


There is no cold at Christmastide 
In this fair land of ours; 

There is no snow beneath the trees 
Save petals of white flowers. 


Roses are here at Christmastide, 
The sea is sapphire blue, 
And violets are all abloom, 
Dear friends, to welcome you. 
Grace Hibbard. 


I’m inspired. A wave of ecstasy goes cours- 
ing down my spine, 

And I seize my pen in rapture, knowing fame 
will soon be mine. 

Shall I write a farce, a drama, a tragedy, 
a song, ’ 

Or a thrilling problem novel some five hun- 
dred pages long? 

Shall I treat of metaphysics, of theosophy, 
or slang? 

Shall I revel in descriptions, or a classical 
harangue? 

Shall 1 have three dozen characters to fume 
and come to blows” 

Shall my hero be majestic? Shall my heroine 
propose? j 

This coursing wave of ecstasy makes me a 
trifle blue: 

Though inspired, 1 do not know exactly what 


I ougl ! 
a tea Alberta Bancroft. 


Wasted Sighs 


Where the winds are keen as razors, 
Where the icy torrents flow, 
Where the cold drops down to zero, 
Where in drifts is piled the snow— 
This the home for which she sickens, 
This the place for which she sighs, 
This the spot—but why the dickens 
She should it so highly prize, 
When out there in California 
Flowers are blooming all the year, 
Days are balmy, bright and clear? 
Summer seasons never ending, 
Climate perfect, needs no mending; 
Skies of azure o’er one bending, 
Nature all her charms expending— 
While back here in Indiany 
Ice is stuck in every cranny; 
Wood’s to split with fingers aching, 
Toes are frozen, body shaking, 
Coals to carry, ashes making, 
(These from out the fire-place raking, 
While backs are cold and faces baking, 
Dust a-flying. hearts a-breaking)— 
Well, O well, it’s mighty queer 
She should want to come back here! 
Don’t you really think so, dear? 
Robert E. Neighbor. 
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Cradle-Song of the Dacotahs 


Go to sleep my little one, sleep is best; 
In the west, 

Lo! the golden sun is sinking, 

Soon the star-eyes will be winking; 

In thy hammock safely strapped in, 

In thy hammock snugly wrapped in, 
Take thy rest 
Such a nest! 





Close thine eyes in slumber now, baby dear; 
Hark thee! hear 
How the wind shrieks o’er the prairie, 
Wild wind spirits making merry. 
But here by the watch-fire glowing, 
What care we if winds be blowing? 
Hush thee, dear, 
Have no fear. 


Go to sleep my pretty one,—dreamless, deep, 
Go to sleep. 
Lo! the mother-bird is keeping 
Watch o’er baby birdies sleeping; 
Mother watches swinging—slower— 
Dusky lids droop lower—lower— 
Far stars peep. 
Baby, sleep. 
Anna Spencer Twitehell. 


Saxe Up to Date 


wrote a little too soon to be up 
to date now.” said the Dark Man. 

“How so?” inquired the Light Man. 

“Why, you remember how he described the 
American citizen, as— 


“Saxe 


English and Irish, Dutch and Danish, 

German, Italian, French and Spanish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration. 


“He named the people of but eight nations, 
you observe. That was because he wrote 
too soon. I think I could adapt his verse 
to modern conditions.” 

“How would you do it?” 

“Well, I’ve tried, and here is the result: 


English and Irish, Dutch and Danish, 
German. Italian, French and Spanish, 

Hun and Bulgarian, Polack and Grecian, 
Portuguese, Bengalese, Slav and Ephesian, 
Mexican, Melican—graded, ungraded— 
Children of Ethiop, seven times shaded, 
Chinese and Japanese, Indian, Dago, 
Exiles from Ceylon, from Egypt, Tobago, 
Singhalese, Javanese, Cossacks in swarms, 
Done in all colors, complexions and forms, 
Jumbled together, commingled and massed— 
Never you mind: From the mixture at last 
Steps to the front, as a pretty good man, 
That type of the peoples—American. 


“Don’t you think that’s better?” the Dark 
Man inquired. 

“Better statistically, I guess.” 

“Good! I knew that you’d say—” 

“But a blamed sight worse as poetry.” 

“Er—ah—well,” said the Dark Man. 





SUNSET, a menthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 


ment, Southern Dacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco. California. 


a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 
received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 


Foreign subscriptions including postage $1.60. 
Advertising rates given on application. 





One dollar a year, ten cents 
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Rambler Surrey, Fype One,1905 Model 


2cylinders,16 actual horse power$ 1350 
Other models $750-$ 850 - $2000-$3000 


STDEAS based upon long exe 


perience put into the hands of 
skilled mechanics, each doing one 
fhing and that fhoroughly well, 
and aided in this by fhe most 
modern machinery, have made 

ousands of Rambler enthusiasts, 
Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue, The Rambler Magaziné 
and A Little History.” 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Marn Office and Factory; Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches, Boston,4s Columbus Avenue =Chicaga 
304-306 Wabash Avenue -Philadelphia, 242 North Broad 
Street, New York Agency, 140 West Thirty-eighth 
Street. Representatives in all leading cities, 
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JAMONDS 
CREDIT> 


YOU MAY SELECT 


any one of these beautiful Genuine Diamond 

pieces shown here at $50.00; send $10.00 

and we will send it on approval; or if you 

prefer, you may pay the $10.00 on delivery 

after you have seen and examined the article. 

The balance you may send us at the rate of $5.00 per 
month, Illustrations shown here are late patterns. Each 
Diamond is carefully selected, is pure white in color and 
perfect—EVERY STONE IS A GEM. Now is a good 
time to start and save for your Christmas Gift. Any 
honest person can open an account with us, regardless of 
their financial worth. We pay all express charges whether 
you buy or not; give a written guarantee with every 
Diamond, and allow full original price whenever you 
want to exchange for other g ods or a larger Diamond 
We give your orders prompt attention and guarantee per- 

atisfaction or your money back. We refer you to 

merican Banking Co., capital $500,000.00. 
Write to-day. 


MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
Dept. 124 126-128-130 State St., Chicago, III. 








TULAR THE HEART OF THE GREAT 


9 SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 








desirable home town. It has first-c lass schools, churches 
AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM covering 40,000 acres anc 


to the land free from all indebtedness. 


GRAPES, PEACHES, PRUNES and other deciduous fruits, cereals 














HEAD OF THE TULARE IRRIGATING CANAL 


TH C T T | is the business center of a large an i prosperous farming territor surpassing fertility thasap 
- f a la anc ‘osperous farm - ‘ i - a i 
E | | OF U ARE = eri = Zz E pero ning itory of surpassing fertility. It ha a population of 


gressive community. Its social life is of such 


F har: “rz oO ce , , 
and a free public lines. 4 character as to make of it a very 


i having 300 miles of canals and distributing ditches, surrounds the city, and belongs 
, gz 


, and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 


DAIRYING, STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING are among the leading industries. 
and values are lower than elsewhere in the State, considering quality. 
lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 

A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of TULARE CITY 


Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to 40 acre 


BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 
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12 GEM PHOTOS 


Comprising the leading features 
of the 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


on one sheet, 8x10, daintily 
mounted in an Art Folder. Each 
view beautifully clear and distinct, 


Yosemite, and make a valued 
Souvenir for those who have been 
there. Highly acceptable as a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 





EL CAPITAN Don’t delay but write now. 
YOSEMITE VALLEY OGDEN BOLTON, JR. 
CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


will show you the wonders of 








THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
tro tHe EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anbd TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 
ST. LOUIS ano CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWtR QUESTIONS 
T. D. CONNELLY 


Gen'l Agt., 230 S. Spring St, 
Los Angeles, California 


W. J. SHOTWELL 
( Agt., 625 Market St. 
Francisco, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 





Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 


newer. A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich color 
it used to have. The hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and dan- 
druff disappears. Ieee. eet 























HBRE’S YOUR 


SEED Raistnc, for Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and 
CHANCE TO BUY A DAIRYING. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
Arounp. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 


FERTILE FARM IN 
CALIFORNIA 








artesian 
cottages and several outbuildings. 


Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. 
man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. 


C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 


fourteen 
house, five 
Just the place for 


About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; 
wells, twelve-room dwelling 


A thrifty 


For details address 














For ) we will mail. postpaid, four lead- 
ing California Table Grapevines, 
Order now for January delivery. 
Large illustrated Catalogue for 5c. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








Schussler Bros. 





Artistic Framers 
Society Stationers 
Pictures, Artists’ Materials 
Free Art Galleries 


119-121 Geary Street San Francisco 
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HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING 





ONE DOLLAR Ud Rea A $3.00 
A YEAR ; MAGAZINE 


TEN CENTS q FOR BUT $1.00 
A COPY A YEAR 


Over r00 a 128 Pages 
THE Ph D TO-DAY ¢ pagrdend e 
fp ote Every Month 


CHICAGO « - 
1 FIFTH © ENVE NEW York err 


Illustrations 











A SAMPLE COVER DESIGN 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is not simply a chronicle of events or a summary of other publications. It obtains 
its information at first hand and is always up-to-date. It embodies a new idea that 
has met with remarkable success and has an individuality of its own. 


Tue Wortp To-Day contains in each issue vigorous editorials upon persons, opinions 
and events. It also contains articles from the foremost men and women of the day 
upon an astonishingly wide range of subjects of current interest. The Calendar of 
the month, Biographies of noted men and women, Book Reviews and Cumulative 
Index in each issue, are features that appeal to people who wish to keep in touch with 
the world’s progress and have not time for extensive reading. It is the only magazine 
published treating of the realities of life that is sold at a popular price. 


In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors), range of subjects and general 
attractiveness it is unequaled by any other magazine. 


Fact is more interesting than fiction when presented right 
The only magazine of its class at ONE DOLLAR per year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1130, 67 WasasH Ave., CHIcAGo 
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Slobe- Wervicks 
“ELASTIC 
CABINET 


TE grows with your business 
and your business grows with it. 


Business sagacity should determine one to 
invariably consult the latest Globe-Wernicke 
Catalog before making any selection of filing 
devices, for the simple reason that 
he will find that our “ Elastic” 
Cabinet system provides the great- 
est variety at the lowest possible 
cost. Carried in stock in principal 
towns and cities, or shipped from 
factory, freight paid. 

Ask for Catalog U-804 


























Originators and largest manufacturers In 
the world of “‘Elastic’’ Cabinets, 
Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 

















Slobe “Wernicke 


She Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


NEW YORK-—380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON—91-93 Federal St. LONDON-—7 Bunhill Row, E. C. 
CANADIAN FACTORY—STRATFORD, ONT. 
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REACH YOUR DESTINATION QUICKLY| !t 





“THE OVERLAND LIMITED”—ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
RUNNING EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 


TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


CNLY TWO DAYS BETWEEN THE MISSOURI RIVER AND SAN FRANCISCO 
FINEST TRAIN—FASTEST TIME—SMOOTHEST TRACK 


PLEASANTEST, SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Inquire at 
176 Washington Street, Boston 708-9 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
287 Broadway, New York 126 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 
53 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
No. 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
or of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. AND T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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The Fox Typewriter | DEAF PEOPLE NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS 


Wireless Telephones Invented by 
a Kentuckian. 


Eye-Glasses. 


Another Marconi heard from. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

He has invented little» wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can't tell they are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson’s Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 


are sight-magnifiers. 
PROVED SUPERIORITY They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
\ them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 





can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on 
and off. 


Do you realize it would be suicidal for And, they can be worn for weeks at a_ time, 

M because they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear 

us to make the broad claims we do for the holes they are not felt even when the head rests on 

Fox Typewriter unless we could prove the pillow. They also protect any raw inner parts 

h ° b eat °° ith of the ear from wind, or cold, dust or sudden and 
them point by point in competitive tests wit piercing sounds. 


These little telephones make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make it easy 


all other typewriters. 


75 per cent of our sales have been made to read fine print. And, the longer one wears them the 
oe better his hearing grows, because they rest up, and 
under these conditions. strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak ear from 


straining is like resting a strained wrist from working. 
Wilson's Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
T H F the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make Deaf people cheerful 

and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout back 


It Is In the mechanical construction pure at them. They can hear without straining. It is the 
and simple The Fox is an improved se = puts such a queer, anxious look on the 
. ace of a deaf person. 
machine built on the only lines that can be Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sounds strike 
; ‘ hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead of 
used successfully in typewriter construc- ae it weakly = over the surface. It thus 
: . a8 makes the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten 
tion—the lightest touch—unlimited speed— times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
. . carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
ec. fact the most complete typewriter the drum vibrate ten times as much we make the 
to be had at any price —* basin times as loud and ten times as easy to 
J understand. 


This is why people who had not in years heard a 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
DEALERS WA N T ED where in the room, while wearing Wilson’s Ear Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ears, broken ear-drums, 
and other ear troubles, are relieved and cured (even 


There is still some choice territory not after Ear Doctors have given up the cases), by the 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can pein: Rorcgy comfortable little ear-resters and sound 
make arrangements with us. A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they 

are made, and has printed in it letters from four 


hundred people who are using them. 
e About forty of these letters are from Ear Doctors 
Fox T ewriter Co who are themselves wearing Wilson’s Ear Drums, or 
°9 Ltd. who have made their deaf relatives and patients wear 
them to get well. 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
Factory and Executive Office ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks who were 
822 Front Street GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They tell 
’ ’ how their hearing was brought back to them, almost 
instantly, by the proper use of Wilson’s Ear Drums. 
Some of these very people may live near you, and 
PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. be well known to you. What they have to say is 
‘ mighty strong proof. 
SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES This book has been the means of making 326,000 


Meat people hear again. It will be mailed free to you 


if you merely write a post card for it today. Don't 
204 PINE STREET put off getting back your hearing. Willa now, widio 











j you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 
\. Write for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 








1948 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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T. D. CONNELLY. GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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For C hristmas 


There is no gift for either sex that compares with a watch 
—if the watch be an Elgin. When selecting a watch for 
a Christmas gift be sure and look for the watch word 


ELGIN 


written on the dial and engraved on the works. Then 
you will have a gift that will never grow old—that will 
not disappoint. All jewelers have Elgin watches, 
in both men’s and women’s sizes, cased to suit 
various tastes and purses. 


We send free upon request an illustrated history of the watch. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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Deafness 
Can be Cured 


I Have Made the Most Marvelous Discovery 
for the Positive Cure of Deafness and Head 
Noises and I Give the Secret Free 


With this Wonderful, Mysterious Power I Have 
Made People Deaf for Years Hear the Tick 
of a Watch in a Few Minutes 


Send Me No Money—Simply Write Me About Your 
Case andI Send You the Secret by Return 
Mail Abs lutely Free 


After years of research along the lines of the deeper scientific 
mysteries of the occult and invisible of Nature-forces IL have 
found the cause and cure of deafness and head noises, and I 
have been enabled by this same mysterious knowlede and 
power to give to many unfortunate and suffering persons per- 





| Have Demonstrated that Deafness Gen Be Cured- 
r. Guy Clifford Powell 

fect hearing again; and I say to those who have thrown away 
their money on cheap apparatus, Salves, air- pumps, washes, 
douches aud the list of innumerable trash that is offered the 
public through flaming advertisements, I can and will cure you 
to stay cured, ask no money. My treatment method is one 
that is so simple it can be used in your own home. You can 
i gate fully, absolutely free and you pay for it only after 

are thoroug hly conv inced that it will cure you, as it has 
thousands of others. It seems to make no difference with this 
marvelous new method how long you have been deaf nor what 
caused your deafness, this new treatment will restore your hear- 
ing quickly and permanently. No matter how many remedies 
have failed you—no matter how many doctors have pronounced 
your case hope less, this new magic method of treatment will 
cure you. I prove this to your entire satisfaction before you 
pay acent forit. Write today and I will send you full informa- 
tion absolutely free by return mail. Address Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell, 1233 Auditorium Building, Peoria, Il. Remember, send 
no money, simply your name and address. You will receive an 
immediate answer and full information by return mail. 














KIRK, GEARY & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
114 GEARY ST., San Francisco, California 
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THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Curious Xmas Gifts 


“BURROS” 

A book cut out in the exact shape 
of a Burro’s head, as illustrated. 
Size 94% x6% inches, Embossed 
Cover. Title in red, it contains a 
collection of 62 quaint, cute and 
curious pictures of Rocky Mountain 
Burros, which will afford fun and 
interest tooldand young. Hereare 
some of the titles:‘* joe and T rilby 
“Take one on me,” ‘They call 
me Satan,” ‘Will be Home soon,” 
“Ten Minutes for Lunch,” “Hello 
talk louder,” ‘‘Always room for 
one more,” “*When Greek meets 
Greek,’ and 54 others, 25 cents 
postpaid. 





Copyrig’ vit ig by H. H —— 
- Jan. 20, 1% 


No. 227—BURRO SOUVENIR 
PLAYING CARDS 


The finest quality of regular size, gold-edge playing cards, put up in 
fancy cases. These scuvenir decks make most unique gifts, card prizes, 
etc., equally suitable for ladies or gentlemen, Instructive and amusing, 
and at the same time as practical for playing as an ordinary deck 

53 quaint and cute Burro pictures—a different picture on every card. 
Colored Burro head back. Among the titles are: Surprised Parties (Ace 
of viamonds), Burro Jue and the Babies (Three of Clubs), Jack in the 
Box (Jac k of Spades), Four Queens anda Jack (Four of Hearts), Etc., 
Etc. The latest and without question the most unique edition of souvenir 
pli aying cards. Price per deck, postpaid, $1.00 








No. 51. ‘*When Shall We Three Meet Again?”’ 
1905 Calendar, Ornamented with two burnt Jacks 
anda Mirror. 35¢ postpaid, . 
v.50. ‘*Full Hand"’ 1905 Calendar. Orna- 
mented with two Jacks, Mirror and a pair of 
playing cz arc is. The inscription ‘3 Jacks and a 
tells the story. 

Mirror on both Calendars reflects the third 
Jack, more fun than a circus. 35c p stpaid. 

No. 316. “Inthe Good Old Summer Time" 
Calendar. Burnt Design; Lovers under a Tree. 
Ornamented with Calendar and feathered Owl. 
35¢C postpaid. 

All of the above Calendars are 1:.de of Art 
Leather, size 6x10 inches; price 35c each or 3 for 
1.00 pestpaid. Order by number, No charge for 
burning names or dates. 


No. 147 BURNT LEATHER 
COIN PURSE 


No. 147. Burnt Leather Coin 
Purse. Burnt with characters 
istic Indian designs. Initials, 
names or dates burnt on back, 
No!'47 free. 25¢ postpaid. 


No.8 
Scarf OR Srice Pin 


No. 8. Pink or Green Crocidolite Scarf or Stick Pin. Size as illus- 
trated. 1Crocidulite is a variety of Tigereye—pink or green—state which 
you prefer. The changing, flashing color effects from which it derives its 
name is one of the w nders«f nature. Rolled gold mountings. s50c 
postpaid. No. 8. Goldstcne Scarf or Stick Pin. Filled with glittering 
flakes scintillating in ever changing directions. soc postpaid, 


No. 329 PIG PEN 
BLOTTER 

No. 329. Pig Pen Blot- 
ter. Cover made of Art 
Leather and burnt by 
hand. The three Blotters 
are attached with ribbon 
and so arranged that new 
' Blotters can be added. No 
charge for burning names or dates. 35¢, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


LUCKY INDIAN IDOL. This Good Luck Indian Charm 
with history sent ZE with each order received before 
December 20,1904. ‘*May it be as geod to yuu as it has 
been to us.”’ 


h i C { Containing 76 pages, 
C r stmas ata ogue 84x11 inches, with 
over 700 illustrations of Indian Baskets and Curius, Mexi- 
can Drawnwork and Filigree, Burnt and Carved Leather 
Novelties, Painted and Burnt Wood, Game Heads, Fur 
Rugs, Native Jewelry and Precious Stones, etc., and in- 
cluding 6 full page Color Plates of Agates, Mineral 
Novelties, Agate and Tigereye Charms, Indian Blankets, 
Post Cards, Burnt Leather Novelties,all in natural colors, 
mailed on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
Indian Idol THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. P. 815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
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INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
rhe President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
indigestion.’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
aust prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
m indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
js disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
4ge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
ork there can be no question, Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 

CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
®. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





e cs SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 

and Nautical Instruments 
Telephone, Black 1901 

429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 





CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
ud Throatand Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
verlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conven- 
ences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


Esperanza Sanatorium, Altadena, Callfornia 








A Useful Christmas Gift 


for Tidy Housewives 










Actual 
Size: 
‘in. long 
4in.wide 
3in. high 


Electro=Silicon 


Plate Cleaning Cabinet 


a complete outfit of the best materials for the proper 
care of ‘Yable or Toilet Gold or Siiver, containing : 
1 Box Electro-Silicon, regular size. 
1 Cake E. S. Silver Soap, regular size. 
1 Imported Plate Brush. 
1 French Chamois. 
Polished Oak Case, Decorated Metal Tray. 


DELIVERED FREE to any address in United States 
on receipt of 75 cents in stamps or postal note. 


= “SrLicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 




















The KATY Route 


To KANSAS CITY | 


ST. LOUIS and the EAST 


Through Cars Personally Conducted Leave 


SAN FRANCISCO, Wednesdays 10:00 A. M. 
LOS ANGELES, Thursdays 12:10 P. M. 


JOS. McILROY, 
P. C. P. A., MK & T. Ry. 


53 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 


Or Any Agent 


Southern Pacific 


Drop me a line for full information 
I can save you time and trouble 
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FREE ‘siect targery” 


the newest perfume, if during October you send 
us the label from a 25-ct. or Si-ct. bottle of any of 
Rieger’s Perfumes and 4 cts. to cover postage. Wealso 
accept the label used by a druggist when filling your 
order from a bulk package. Sold by 15,000 respon- 
sible druggists. 


RIEGER, the California Perfumer 


161-169 First Street 
San Francisco 














Cuas. D. PIERcB, Pres. 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California's finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
in the world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter records: 

Yrs. Lbs. Ozs, 

2 22 8.9 


W. FRANK PIEkCE, Vice-Pres, 


Juliana De Kol..... .... 
Wynetta Princess....... 2 18 7:3 
De Natsey Baker......  * 17 7.1 
eee 2 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d 2 sS 688.5 





88 14.6 Ave. 17.11 oz, 


De Natsey Baker........ 3 22 
Manor De Kol Belie2d.. 3 20 6. 
De Kol Valley Mead... 3 19 9.9 
Celeste Arcturus......... 3 18 10 
Aralia De Kol... ........ 3 21 6.5 
102 1.2 Ave. 20.6 oz, 
Alcartra Polkadot.... 5 27 2 
Romeo Aaggie Acme . 7 26 «II 
Faforit Tritomia ...... 26 9 
Rowena Maid 2d B..... 4 25 10 
ae ee 5 25 
131 Ave, 26.3 oz. 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
young sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 


Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California, Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton, Tel. Suburban 281. Visitors Weicome 































e a rapidly growing manu- e 
y I \ , | acturing city of 21,561 in- 
~ OCK ON habitants, situated on tide- Sat Joa Un Valle 
water at the entrance tothe 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 


Send four cents in 














Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo. E, Dow Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
364 TWENTY=-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 














THE BIG DAM IN TITE TUOLUMNE RIVER, ABOVE LA GRANGE, IN THE SIERRA FOOTHILLS 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals —in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


11S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 


Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 











MODESTO -TURLOCK IRRIGATED LANDS 


We have a number of large ranches which have been raising grain for the last thirty 
years—since the completion of our extensive irrigation system we are subdividing these into 


tracts of from twenty acres up which we will sell from $460.00 to $8O.OO per 


acre on extremely easy terms. 
Send for Free Booklet to 


AISBITT-BLAKE-SHOEMAKE CO. or A. B. SHOEMAKE COMPANY 
126 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














Ms, See Ly 
Irrigated Land 7 Our oY HOMESEEKER 


. Send us your address and we will send 
, selling the great wheat “WN . you catalogs of the best land bargains 
La ith role t im oat Princeton Catalo obtainable in California. Good land at 
+" 4 i a the beautiful clear Sacra- owner'slowest price. For 20 years we have 
on the banks of the be: ) 000 B eC f ore been actually engaged in astrictly commission 
mento river in Colusa County. 10,000 acres eng rictly commis 
j real estate business and handle only the **best 
in 40-acre hometracts with canal toland; water property for the least money.”’ Some splen- 
right free, Abundant water,g1 an acre annually, You J 
Average price of land, $50 an acre; one fourth 
cash, balance terms, Rich, deep river sedi- Bu 
ment soil. Oranges, alfalfa, fruits, berries, y Martin 
vines, sugar beets, corn, vegetables. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


C.M. WOOSTER CO. 


did opportunities now, Stock ranches, alfaifa 
farms, orchards, vineyards, orange lands, 
gardens, poultry farms, including the San 


Rancho, Santa Clara Valley. 


Homes made for you while your salary 
Land goes on. Property experted. 


C.M. WOOSTER CO. 
S 


oy, 


¢ Ly 
in %9 


California 
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OUR LEADING CLUB OFFERS for (904-1305 









































Sunset Magazine 


The Magazine of California and the West 


OUR PRICE 


Regular Price 
$1.00 
1.00 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Success 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 

Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 
and 

Success L200: 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 


The Twentieth Century Home 1.00 
Success 1.00 
and any 


Magazine in CLASS A 1.00 


Regular Price 


$1.00 
3.00 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Country Life in America 
and 


1.00 


Success 


CLASS A 


Leslie’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Pearson's Magazine 
The American Boy 
The Bookkeeper 
Harper’s Bazaar 


POSTAGE 


J 


\ $1.50 


OUR PRICE 


$2.00 


ALL 


THREE 


OUR PRICE 


| $2.50 


ALL FOUR 


OUR PRICE 


bas 


$3.75 


THREE 


Regular Price 


fl 
] 


.00 


00 


.00 


00 


. 00 
.00 
.00 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 
The Outlook (new Subs.) 3.00 
Success ’ ; 1.00 

ice 
SUNSET MAGAZINE y..00 
Success 1.00 

and any 

Magazine in CLASS B 3.00 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 
Success : ; 1.00 
North American Review 5.00 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 
| Success 1.00 

Harper’s Magazine or 

Harper’s Weekly 4.00 


CLASS B 


Outing . 

Review of Reviews 

The Booklover’s Magazine 
The World’s Work 


The Independent 


a 


These prices cover postage on Magazines in the United States and possessions. 


ALL 


ALL 


OUR 


$3.50 


ALL THREE 


PRICE 


OUR PRICE 


$3.00 


OUR PRICE 
$5.00 
THRE} 


OUR PRICE 


$4.75 


THREE 


Regular Price 
$5.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 


Foreign 


postage $1.00 extra on SUNSET, Success, and $1.10 extra on all other magazines except 


The Independent, The Outlook and Country Life in America, on which three magazines foreign postage is $1.50. 


We can mail the above Combination Magazines to one or separate addresses. 



















ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 








4 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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L LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


7 


Ww 


J, Scuwerrzer & Co. 


E Wholesale TRADE MARK 


C. Edivuon— 


Butchers | | sconceemer 


2 |'RECORDS 
eat E35Sc. cach 


Al i U hed 
Jobbers ot i ent 


Edison Gold Moulded Records are 
sweet, clear, rich, full and of natural 
tone. They are absolutely free from 
: ; the disagreeable rasping sound and the 
NO RETAILING DONE objectionable ‘‘nasal quality’’ of the old 
styles and imitations. 

The finest results are obtained by 
using them on the Edison Phonograph, 
with its wonderful Reproducer. 


STREET d In vocal and instrumental solos they 
416-418 CLAY an duplicate the original in every quality, 
even in volume, and in reproducing 

concerted music of bands or orchestras 
4}3-415 MERCHANT STREET the volume is all the average room ean 
hold, while the wonderful rendering of 
each delicate flute note, every plaintive 
quality of the violins, and the clear reso- 
nance of cornet or trombone is beyond 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA belief till you hear it. Dealers every- 

where are anxious to prove this; but if 
there is no dealer near you, write to us 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 for catalogue. 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


The Edison Phonograph fills every emergency 
when entertaining friends and supplies every 
musical need of the family:—for dancing, f 
quiet evenings at home, o 
children. Thousands of Records t 
and 25 new ones each month. t 
logues. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. d. 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies _NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
| a Specialty 








4, C.S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograp> 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY }§1 
CALIFORNIA 4 








Good land at low prices. 


Values certain to increase rapidly. 





Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 

California’s great fruit district. 

Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 

Grows the earliest oranges. 

All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 
Flowers bloom all the year. 

Ripe fruits picked every day. 

A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 











For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California, 





SV RER. SOU, SOIR. coin kscnseacvscacascevand President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 

C. F. DILLMAN, Sacramento........... oeka visi Treasurer R. M. GREEN, Oroville...........Vice-Pres, for Butte County 

MorRIs BROOKE, Sacramento. Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. Kgartn, Colusa...... ... Vice-Pres, for Colusa County 

J. H. WiLLs, Auburn...........,Vice-Pres, for Placer County W.H. Morrissey, Orland ...... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 

J. REITH, JR., Woodland..........Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C. F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 

C, F. AARON, Marysville.........Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. CArsren, Latrobe....Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
G. A SCHROTER, Shasta...... .- Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
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Make 


51,000 a year 


Without Speculating 























One of our 15 months old Rubber Trees 











IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year, Shares can be purchased for 

cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 
visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 

them quickly accumulate into fortunes. 

Write for our latest book about the plantation, 

reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost and profit of shares, 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
321 **A”’ Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 











































Are you like a pendulum 
—do you go through the 
same routine day in and day 
out without advancing ? 

To broaden your field you 
must broaden yourself. 
Increase your knowledge, 
and your position and 
salary will increase as a 
matter of course. 

We can qualify you for 
a high position in a leading 

modern trade, profession or 
commercial pursuit; or, if 
dissatisfied, we can help you to 

change to a more congenial and 
profitable occupation. 

The filling in and mailing to 
us of the coupon shown below is 
the first step in fitting yourself for 
a better position and a successful 

career. Thousands of our students have 
found their proper place in the world as 
the final result of filling in this coupon. 

Our booklet “1001 Stories of Success” 
gives a thousand and one examples of 

how our students have secured good 
salaried positions, and it will also tell 
you how to qualify for the position you 
want and will show you that 


You Need Not 
Work for 











r, 

International Correspondence Schools, | 
! Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. ' 
' Please send me your booklet,‘*1001 Stories of Success,” | 


and explain how | can qualify for the position 
before which: have marked X 





Electrician 

Elec. Railway Supt. 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Dynamo Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
BuildingContractor 
Foreman Plumber 
Gas Engineer 


Advertising Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Kook keeper 
Stenographer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
: Architect'l * 

: Architect 
Newspaper Illustrator 
Wall Paper Designer 
Civil Service 














‘ : 
' Chem ist Stationary ‘* 1 
' Commercial Law Bridge ~ 1 
' ' 
! 

Name w: ' 


a ; ihe 
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Addressing and Distributing Circulars and Samples 
Lists of All Hinds of People, Segregated into Classes 


Ww. MM. WEIL 
106 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
TO YOUR 


Send SUNSE EASTERN 


FRIENDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


PHONE MAIN 678 











Vv. SHEPHARD 


TAXIDERMIST 
Mission Gun Store, 3136 Sixteenth St., San Francisco 


Palatable, 
Pure and 
Appetizing 


Rich in healthful Alkaline Salts. The ideal Water for Table and Bar use. 
Bottled in Quarts, Pints and Splits, soLELY WITH ITs OWN NATURAL Gas, 6000 feet above the sea. 
For booklet and other information, address 

FRED. J. HIESEL @ CoO., Inter-Mountain Agents, Ogden, Utah, 
or THE NATURAL MINERAL WATER CO., (General Office), Ogden, Utah 

















Best for the sick-room. 








Dairying at Modesto PAYS 


Greatest Alfalfa District and most complete Irrigation System in the 
State. Prosperity on every hand. ‘The ideal place for a Home. 
DON'T OVERLOOK MODESTO. 


Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. 


Write for illustrated folder 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. 














San Francisco, California 














THB MANHATTAN 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 





Knickerbocker Building, Cor. Sth Ave. and 14th St., N. Y, 
Will supply you with all personal references and clippings 
on any subject from all the papers and periodicals published 
here and abroad. Our large staff of readers can gather for 
you more valuable material on any current subject than 
you can get in a lifetime. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 
TERMS: 100 clippings $5.00 500 clippings $20.00 
250 clippings $12.00 1,000 clippings $35.00 
Send stamp for our neat calendar 











RAILWAY 


Two Trains Daily Between St. Paul and Seattle 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT 
Includes Dining Cars, First-Class and Tour- 
ist Sleepers, and BUFFET LIBRARY Cars 


S. G. YERKES, G. W.P.A. F.1. WHITNEY, G.P.& T.A. 
Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons l.inens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 








re 


SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING 
PRINTING, ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET and TENTH STS. San Francisco, California 
PHONE, PRIVATE EXCHANGE 678 








(GEMS OF ART) 


By Pollock and other famous artists 


A Book containing 
Twenty-four of 
the most enchant- 
ing portrayals of 


The 
Human 
Form 


printed inphotyne 
effect on artist’s 
pebbled paper. 


Each page 6x9 
inches; full page 
pictures. With 
each order we 
send illustrations 
of many other 
catchy up-to-date 
pictures. 








. 
Sent prepaid for 
25c. coin, stamps, 
express or P. O, 
Money Order. 





| THE CHAMBERS co. 
295 Caxton Bldg. Chicago, mi. 














A. FRANK NEATE, 





THE HOMESEERER’S PARADISE 
FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Queen of Central California and the third greatest 
county in the state. Her exports last year amounted to 
over $16,000,000, and the variety of her products is 
greater than that of any other county outside of San 
Francisco. This assures continuous prosperity, because, 
if one product fails, there are others to fall back upon. 
Fresno County is the great raisin center of America, and 
is rapidly coming to the front as one of the greatest 
cattle and dairying sections in the country. 


Write for pamphlet on Fresno County, to 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 





FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


It will interest you and probably induce you to get a home amid ideal conditions, in a county where Farming really pays 
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Over 0 
ley3 on 
dwellin 
O U T : N G oe 
se 
THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE OF HUMAN INTEREST . 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY “f 
L 
230 | 
ACH year more men and women make a point of a 
living outdoors. Priv 
F,ACH year more people read OUTING. 
y 
THE more they live outdoors, the better they like 0 
OUTING. 
"THE more they read OUTING the better they like 
living outdoors. 
BUT OUTING has a host of readers who cannot leave ™ 
the city; they read it because it leads imagination 
afield. They look forward to the spare hour when they a 





may revel in its refreshing articles and inspiring illustrations. a 
Each month it comes to them as a breath from the hills, 
the streams and the mountains. 

* 


OUTING’S “How To” articles have become famous. 


They give, in each season, timely hints by experts, on 
every form of outdoor activity. 


Christmas Offer 


We feel sure that if you see OVTING 
you will want it for 1905, so we agree 
to send you the last four numbers, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, 1904, if you will cut the coupon 
from this page and mail it to us with 
fifty cents. Without the coupon or the 
mention of this magazine, the numbers 
cannot be had for less than one dollar. 


The OUTING Publishing Co. 
239 Fifth Ave., New York City 


nil ¢**** 








This offer is intended to aid you in the 
selection of Christmas gifts, and will 
= oot good after Besnuber 25, 
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A California Farm Home 


Over one mile square; 670 acres in beautiful Napa Val- 
ley; only ten minutes’ drive from railroad; two complete 
dwellings; two large barns; outhouse, stone cement 
milkhouse; family orchard of variety of fruits and nuts; 
715 bearing orange trees; water in abundance from live 
streams and piped over the place; property divided into 
rich, level valley lands and much wooded hills; produces 
fine crops; between 30 and 40 head thoroughbred Jersey 
cattle; magnificent climate. Price, $35,000. 

For full information regarding this or other California 
properties, address 

LOUIS H. MOOSER, REAL ESTATE 
230 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 








and Eastern 
Railroad is 


under construction 
from lone to the 
mines of the Mother 
Lode in Amador 
County and will be 
ready for business 


about January Ist, 
1905. 



















Private_Exchange 515 


Q’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


Stalls 3,4, 5,6, 37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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M. M. S. Poultry Fencing pacitic 
Steel & 
Wire Co. 


OFFICE: 
San Francisco 








t 
wey 


Has more good qualities than all others com- 
bined—cabled selvage and a cable every foot 
in height of fence. <r, fewer posts and M.S 
No Top or Bottom Rail. tO. 
Pleasing—Serviceable—Practical 
Economical—Satisfactory. 
Saves 50 per cent in cost of completed fence. 
We also manufacture a full line of 
+ 
% 
% 


HOG, SHEEP AND FIELD FENCING. 





fesleodeoteodeestestesfestecteatestesteateateateatenteate 





Our Steel Web Picket Fence, for door yard, a 
Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, Etc., has no equal Oakland, 
or beauty, service and economy. 
Catalogue Free. California 
} Pat. July 21, 1896. (Trade Mark.) Pat. July 6, 1897. 
Se a eee a ae Sas Oe eS Oe Oh a ee Oe Oe Oa ee Se Se ee ee Se eC kkk ke kk 


THE LATEST—BROWNING AUTOMATIC SHOT-GUNS 














Each 
No. I-12 Gauge, 28 in. Blued Cockerill Steel oe) SORE ORT re $35.00 
“ Q-12 “* oo * “¢ Checkered.. 45.00 





The movements of the Browning Automatic Shot-gun are powerful and sure. It handles the cartridge and empty shell with uniform 
certainty, and when proper cartridges are used, no more perfect gun has been produced nor could be desired. 

t he magazine holds four cartridges, which, with the one in the barrel, makes five shots at the shooter's command. Cartridges remain- 
ing in the magazine while any number of shots are fired, do not become “headed” at the crimp so they will not enter the chamber freely. 


BAKBR & HAMILTON, © 8 PeaneTese spcaai caampue’ OU" SAS 
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T his 
boy 
Harned 
a Gun 
in SIX 
Days 


@ Wouldn't you like to own a modern, double-bar- 





relled, hammerless, breech-loader—a first-class gun in 
every way, made by a famous firm of American gun- 
makers, and warranted by them to shoot as hard and 
straight as any $400 masterpiece? 


@ We have made arrangements with one of the big gun companies whereby we are 
able to offer one of their superb weapons to any boy who has “‘sand’’ and will hustle 
in our interests fora few days. @{ The work is simple and easy and we will give every 
assistance with full instructions. Outfit free. Write to-day for particulars, addressing 


Circulati 3 Ww. S 
ees, See ane Sircam. “Fr 
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That’s what users say about the great 


Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 
they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Box 461, Homer City, Pa. 







doubt as to 
=¥ the satisfying quality of the 
Gillette Safety Razor, we 
ask you to take advantage of 
#| our money-back offer explained below. 

We will send the 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 
on 30 Days Trial 


f} If you are dissatisfied for any reason at the end 
of this time, return the razor and we will refund 
every cent you have paid. The Gillette Safety 
Razor ie 24 Razorsin One. It has twelve keen 
double-edged blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass hardened by our process so that it takes 
diamond dust to grind them. Each blade gives 
ten tothirty perfect shaves. Case and blades 
packed and sealed direct from the f«ctory. 
showing them to be new. Always ready for use— 


No Stropping or Honing 
OH You cannot cut yourself or fail to give your- 
\ / self a smooth. delightful shave. A Gillette 




































Gtope SHEET Metat Works 

Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 

TIN, GALVANIZED IRON AND SLATE ROOFS 

LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 

1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 


10 MEN IN EACH STATE 
TO TRAVEL, tack signs and 
distribute samples and cir- 
culars of our goods. Salary 
= per month. $3 per day 


or expenses. 


KUHLMAN CO., DEPT. D, 
ATLAS BLOCK CHICAGO 


The leading magazine of 
UNSE California and the west. 
$I a year—ten cents a 


copy. Published by 
Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, 
4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





lasts for years. When you have used each of 
the edges until dull, return to us and we w ill 
give you six new blades in exchange at no cost 
to you. Twelve additional blades at nominal cost 


The Gift To Please Him Most 


Gillette Razor, triple plated silver, with blades, leather 
case sent prepaid $5.00, saves 5 times cost first year. 
SPECIAL GIFT GILLETTE 20-year guaranteed heavy quad- 
tuple gold plate Gillette Razor, in elegant case, $10.00. 
Same, in Morocco case with name gilded on case and en- 
graved on razor handle, a magnificent present, $12.00. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. Booklet Free. 
The Gillette Sales Co. 1629 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago 


Sales Agents and Mfrs. Hardware Specialties. 
References-(‘ontinental Nat. Bank, Chicago; Chicago Nat. 
Bank, Dun‘s; Bradstreet's. 


I reduced my weight 70 

FAT FOLKS pounds, bust 6 inches, 
waist 6 inches and hips 14 

a inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 


remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you 
MANUFACTURERS OF all about it. Enclose stamp. Address: 


LUMB ER. D Oo OR Ss MRS. E. W. RICHARDS, 225 E. 9th Street, Riverside, California 
3 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS STA M M E a ? 


SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 














We are cured; let us cure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. Individual attention. 


















Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Book B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th 
Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill St., Los Angeles, California. 
at Red Bluff ae 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 
YARDS: 
RED BLUFF ) MAXWE i 
coRNINGj Tehama Co. Bue : aeiagy Pacific Coast, 
LAND, Glenn Co. BIGG iSi 
GES; Butte Co. Advertising 


WOODLAND, Yolo Co. G 
YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S 
MONTHLY MA@AZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


at wholesale prices. 
SuCCEss and either 
SUNSET, Woman's 
Home Companion, 
Cosmopolitan, Les- 


: lie’s, Pearson s, Red 
Book or Harper's Bazaar, 1 year for $1.50. SUCCESs and either Review 
of Reviews, World’s Work or Booklover’s, 1 year for $2.50 Ladies 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post, 1 year for $2.25. Cata- 
logue free. T. H. SUTTON, Dept. E., Louisville, Ky. 








Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 


Whitlock Memo Book 
50 pages, 4x64 inches, leather cover, 
leather lined. Remove leaves at 
pleasure, Retails at $1.00. 
Pacific Coast Advertising 
223 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Cai, 
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LOMPOC WALLEYISA 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
nities. It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, :omr°c. Sst, 2sren 








fsatas W. HELLMAN, President. GEORGE GRANT, Cashier. 
.7 F. BIGELOW, Vice-President. W. McGavin, Assistant Cashier, 
. W. HELLMAN, Jr., Vice-President. 


The Nevada National Bank of San Francisco 


CAPITAL PAID UP - > $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,593,828.15 


- , ss § American Exchange National Bank 
NEw YORK CORRESPONDENTS ) Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 





LONDON BANKERS - - Union of London & Smiths Bank Limited 
Paris BANKERS” - - - Credit Lyonnais TER 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD r In 
DIRECTORS: and floy 
James L, FLoop, HENRY F. ALLEN, C. DEGUIGNR, LEON SLOss, ROBERT WATT, Isaras W. HELLMAN, 
WILLIAM HAAS, I, W. HELLMAN, Jk., F. W. VAN SICKLEN, CLARENCE H. MACKAY, JOHN F. BIGELow, 











MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS } \ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 


One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 


“3 #-KR 








Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco a 
. : Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing a 
Vigorous, Progressive and Independent TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 


matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 














a ae pee eee, SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 

ADVERTISING RATES: AND GALVANIZING 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 
DISCOUNTS: 

Three Months............ 5 per cent 
Six Months. .............. 1opercent 7 Stggk Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
Twelve Months........... 15 per cent 


IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the daie of issue. 
Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 
143 Liberty Street - New York City CHAS. W. COE 6 GO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA, The Incomparable 

















COAST LINE AND BAY AT SANTA BARBARA, LOOKING EAST 


TERNAL SPRING abides on this Sunset Shore. The Chill Blast of Winter and the Sirocco of Summer, are alike unknown. 
In this Peaceful Bay all of the Fleets of Earth may Ride in Safety, Unvexed by Storm, Here are found the fruits 
and flowers of every zone. 


2 Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for Pamphlets 

















KS TY 
. || Santa Maria Valley 


28 Filled more positions last year than ever 
The Gem of Northera Santa Barbara Co. before—could not keep up with the demand. 


‘isco 





Santa Barbara Business College 








Good positions waiting for those who are 
prepared. 

: : English, Commercial and Selected 
A broad valley extending a distance Courses. Shorthand instruction in either 


of 30 miles from the ocean to the Gregg or Pitman. 

interior, with rich soils and temperate Low railroad rates to California. Write 

climatic conditions. today for information. 

) Unexcelled Bean, Sugar beet and 

Grain lands in valley, extensive 

Dairying in hills. The. home of 

S the Apricot. 7 
. - th 

Entire valley can be ig soy He BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 


Santa Maria river. 





E. B. HOOVER, Prin. Santa Barbara, California 




















a 

















already under local pump irrigation &. W. HAYWARD Cc. c. HUNT 
by the Union Sugar Beet Co. Memser City Board oF EoucaTion Notary Pustic 
_ Fi 7 Director CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
High grades petroleum oils recently 
discoversd HUNT & HAYWARD 
Oto ano neviastce REAL ESTATE 
5 ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
; ion i i Ranches and city residences for sale. Furnished 
sinahveminenetapiiiamamaees ee - and unfurnished houses for rent. Lands subdivi 
L. E. BLOCHMAN, Secretary ded. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
or T. R. FINLEY, President secured. Correspondence Solicited. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, California 
SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA REFERENCES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK i 
A + 
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The Holiday Problem Solved 
THE 
Opportunity Association 


N O DUE § N O F E ES 




















An Association of kindred spirits desirous of keeping posted and 
thoroughly up-to-date on the doings of the Art World; interested in 
stimulating and fostering Art in general, American Art in particular; 
with special and exclusive opportunities, advantages and privileges, 
and close association with the most thorough and complete 
medium of the World’s current Art information 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Conceded by connoisseurs to be the most sumptuous and thoroughly artistic periodical published 


A YEAR OF WHICH MAY BE YOURS’ FREE 





With a Special Holiday Opportunity To Make Money—To Save Money 


And meet your every holiday requirement, however extensive your 
list, in most attractive and appropriate form on conditions that 
would appear ridiculously absurd were it not for the fact of our 
intense interest in securing the widest possible circulation for our 
Magazine and the hope of enlisting your interest in the enterprise. 
A POSTAL WILL BRING FULL AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 








THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
DEPARTMENT S. D. 
67 FirrH AVENUE New York 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


2 ae Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 







e->. C three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
a, x PLA E between the different wharves and numer- 
ae ‘. ous landings along the shore line and San 
Ts x Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Vacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the, first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 

PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL : 





The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company's pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 


$250 per acre. 





For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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Through Sleeping Cars Between 
California and the East 


Some Remarkably Low Rates 


HAVE BEEN MADE 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK 


A Daylight Ride Through the 


Grandest Scenery in America 


For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, call on or address 
any of the following agents : 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent, 625 Market St., San Francisco, California 
fT. D. CONNELLY, Gen. Agent, 230 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
8. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado 
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Ds! HOT SPRINGS 


FORNISS OST FE Vs (0) 
RES oe 


WINTER 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths 3 the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 

waters, will be mailed by addressing 


L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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CSF PAUL: 


Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. a ale se 

i <a “2 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 
/>E€HIGAGO 
P Via NEW ORLEANS 






























AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
FB. BOWES Age’t Trafic Manager A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
Sh AEE EE EEE OME EECEE DEEL ERAGE Kh oh bbbEEES6EEEEEEEE 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL ) /f 
OCCIDENTAL =: ORIENTAL # 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Korea (fwin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12,000tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6.000tons 





“If you've “eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You Wwon’t ’eed nothin’ else.”” 
—Kipling. 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 











MENTION SUNSET 
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Hote. MetTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A Strictly High Grade and Thoroughly Modern 
Residential and Transient Hotel 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. Oakland, California 








UP-TO-DATE HOMES IN “OAKLAND” 


All Prices. Your Terms are Ours. Send for Book on ‘‘HOMES.’’ We have 
Country Homes as well, any County in California 


WM. P. TODD, Real Estate 1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 





Have You Read About California’s Netherlands? | TAYLOR BROS. & CO. 
If you haven’t, send to the SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC COMPANY, 4 Montgomery Street, REAL ESTATE 

San Francisco, California for a pamphlet | Over 1500 Choice Properties to Select From 

describing the greatest dairying country on 


earth. The cows in this region have beaten the 
world’s records in three classes. 1238 Broadway, cor. 15th St. Oakland, California 


Yours for business 








Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the State within the next quarter of a 
century. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing 
locations and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 


For specific information write advertisers on this page, or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 









YM, NCE A. J. SN TOER 


REAL ESTATE 
REAL TATE. COMPANY 





AAD Ah AGENTS AND AUCT: eee 467 Ninth Street OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
— ” St Caliand, Cal Polytechnic Business College 








J. H. MACDONALD & CO. —oterenence AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


ALL BANKS | 12th and Clay Sts. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
REAL BSTATE The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
1052 BROADWAY . OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO.  snsrrtiiciiand’secyand'mge. 


Certificates and Abstracts of Title. Conveyancing. Notary Public 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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OAKLAND 


THE CALIFORNIA CITY THAT IS INCREASING 
IN POPULATION AT THE RATE OF OVER 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR 


GOLDEN GATE 


W/ OAKLAND 


WITH 15 MILES OF 
WATER FRONT LOCATED 
N THE CONTINENTAL SIDE 


i: THE COMING COMMERCIAL 
Sea CITY OF THEPACIFIC 
f COAST. 


Z WERE THREE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROADS TERMINATE 
AND TRANSPORTATIO 
BY RAIL AND 
WATER MEET. 


.e) 
\OF THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
C | 





THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND IS THE MOST 
EQUABLE OF ANY CITY IN THE STATE. 


FOR MORE EXPLICIT INFORMATION AND 
FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


ADDRESS, 
EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY 


Oakland Board of Trade 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
AMERICAS MODEL HOTEL 


Sani ae 2 REPO BE RE LO RAR 








mes 











BINES ALL LATEST FEATURES OF 
MODERN®ARGHITECTURE. FRONTING ON 
UNION SQUARE PARK, IN THE HEART 
ORATHE CilyY; NO INSIDE ROOMS; 

OLUTELY FIREPROOF; CUISINE 

*XCELLED; SUNSHINE EVERYWHERE: 

SAVIEW OF BAY AND MOUNTAINS. @ 
“SAN FRANCISCO'S CLIMATE BEATS 


MANAGER. 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


In Northern, Central and Southern California 








———APPLY TO—— 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 

















, eearene { IF YOU ARE LOOKING { con® at 
. FOR A PLACE wens } 
<| PLAIN FARMING IS A SUCCESS 2 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


‘LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 


=< The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer who is accustomed to general farming. We grow 
everything to eat, with all the delicious deciduous fruits and vines thrown in for good measure. 

















O} Asmenter interest S percents 990 t0 $50 PER ACRE {Tiarcnctlantccr'Lactes fend |e 

2 For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address = 

0 7 NARES & SAUNDERS a 
LAND i GRANT BLOCK LATON, CALIFORNIA if WATER 











SAN FRANCISCO 
sume Pioneer Varnish Works 


816 Mission Street 














SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Sondenre teatee tomoene 
FURNITURE VARNISHES hdl os glial 
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LOS ANGELES 
Van N uys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 











and the tourist. 


416 South Broadway 





Ideal location for both the business man 


Los Angeles, California 








P. NOBLE 
Successer te 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co, 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 





















“Sy The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 








» Brooker«:Airless Tire 


Perfect Modern Tir a pd mg yey po 

nopump. Resilie ag slip it o1 ae nd ride 

7 ae Containing. aru ber co — ce 
ompresse: 


:M. E. Brooke, ‘1422 Grant re ‘Seaver, Col. 





Bicycle, Auto & Vehicle Tir 








A GALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 


pND45 


SALES AGENTS: W 


AP Western Fuet Co. at 


mT ny 


| 





Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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AHOME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR $2000 


to show for it and then consider our plan. 


Tue Huntincton Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now open. 
Electric cars by the door; 


—_ THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years with nothing 


Lots 


80 x 200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. 
Pretty six room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 


all street improvements paid for. 
The location is 


up. Terms one-fourth down, balance three years at six per cent. 
central, soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO.,., Dept. 6, Pasadena, California 


Or R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 
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GENERAL VIEW 
OF TUCSON 


appl 
‘Chamber o “uanelles aa 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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Overland Limiter 


from San Francisco and Portland to Chicago and the 
East is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. Solid through train, electric lighted. 
Only three days en route San Francisco to Chicago, over 
the only double-track railway between the Missouri River 
andChicago. Two through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other California points, and two from Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and other points in the 
Pacific Northwest to Chicago without change. 
Be sure your tickets read via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Ghicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choiceofroutes viathedirect line through Ogdenand 
Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Schedules, Maps and full information on application to any agent 
Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIB, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market St., San Francisco, 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
A. G, BARKER, General Agent, 153 Third St., Portland, Ore, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known 














THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE JANUARY MINE, 
AUGUST, 1904. 


Up to August 1, 1904, upwards of $1,500,000 worth of ore was produced. 
Based upon present development it is conservatively estimated that in the next six 
months fully $5,000,000 will be produced, 
The Combination mine paid for itself ($75,000) in sinking 80 feet and drifting 80 feet. 
It produced in eight months over $550,000 worth of ore. It is now developed to a depth of 
280 feet and the ledges are as large and the ore as rich as ever. 
The January has produced $500,000 worth of ore. The ledge is 40 feet wide, with 
neither wall in sight and not a pound of waste rock has ever been hoisted. 
The Jumbo mine is the marvel of the mining world. Eight lessees are shipping ore going 
from $100 toas high as $250,000 perton. The rich ore has been proven to a depth of 150 feet. 
On August 3rd the Florence received returns of $59,227.25 from 39 tons of ore. 
Goldfield has larger ledges carrying phenomenally high-grade ore than any camp ever known. 
The proved area of the Goldfield district is about six miles square. 
Goldfield has an ample supply of excellent water and an up-to-date weekly newspaper, 
*« The Goldfield News ’’—send for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDF'T=.D, NEVADA 


(io first development work in Goldfield was done in November, 1903. 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















A. L. Smith, Tonopah, photo 
$2,000,000 WORTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


AVE jou ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 

H You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finished products of 

human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopah Company from the Brougher 

Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 

will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 

of whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 

now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not yet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can see 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 

We will show you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the Nortk Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 
ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg, the Great Western, and others of that little array of 
mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 

You will not believe what we can tell you ot Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU. 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 
CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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R k N WASHOE COUNTY 
NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 

















TRUCKEE RIVER AT RENO—THE BEAUTIFUL TRUCKEE 


Population, 10,000; has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting 
System and Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe 
County Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 
i is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 


as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River Irrigation project is opening up some 

250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted upon 
the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

Power: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

Nevada: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for shipment 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

NOTE —A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada’s resources will be mailed 
to all enquirers on receipt of four cents for postage. 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 





























SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the 
largest in the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the 
manufacturer, the stock man and the packer, immense 
opportunities for investment. 


Population, August, 1903, 9000 
Population, August, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. 

Electric street car line being built between Sparks and 
Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 

$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 

Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 

The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good home, 
good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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THE ARROWHEAD, ON THE MOUNTAINS NEAR SAN BERNARDINO. 
YUCCA PALM AND MESQUITE IN BLOOM IN THB FOREGROUND. 


' . . . : . 
The Gate City of Southern Galifornia sx3,cve muy of » dozen, radiating, lines of steam end 
head at the gateway of transcontinental railway lines through the Sierra Madre mountains, and over the 


great artesian belt, whose waters are declared 7 judicial decision to belong to the owners of the surface soil. 
A mining, agricultural and railway center of 12,000 happy, healthy, prosperous people. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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SWISS MILK QM 
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Like Napoleon, has crossed the 
Alps and conquered the World. 
Unlike Napoleon, it has NEVER 
% known defeat in any country. 
Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over a TRY IT, and You Will Know Why. 
\ top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. s Other Brands Are Imitacions. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany <x ' FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, 
4 and Birch finished Mahogany. sg ee bt ‘*An Ascent of Mont Blanc,’’ write 
4 YJ (soa pe Lamont. Corliss & Co., Sole Imp’ters 


Dept.11 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 
Em Fuller Desk Co. 




















646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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KELSO| ..LASY.. 


Manufacturers of 


tenons. {| Steel Oil Tanks 


real one. Dispenses with 
acrobatic work by the WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 


switchman. Equally posi- | 
tive ‘‘lock-to-the-lock.”’ ; 
Meets fully ALL the re- OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 


quirements of the Safety 








Appliance Law and of the AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
—— a ©. PLATE STEEL WORK :::: 
Association. 


IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


The Moony & oy) —— 
Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
Pacific Coast Representatives LOS ANGELES 
McMULLIN & EYRE, CALIFORNIA 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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it of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical climate, plums, 
ia“al THE PRODUCTS pears, prunes, es pe lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
ret almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 


P RAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of 
0 06 considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will 
easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CLIMATIC C NDITI As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is 
es ONS 48.8 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 
a 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. 
8 This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
y Th iful ive city of 3500 lation, owns its own water 
Ax | e county seat isa beautiful progressive city o population, : 
Oe WOODLAND works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
Me weekly newspapers. For further information and < hensive ill d li i 


p pond with 
‘Gq The Board of Supervisors or the Chamber of Commerce, Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 
woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


None but those who can give high-class references need 
apply. 
None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 


For the nght man or woman the proposition is a very 
exceptional one. 


White for full particulars today. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


c. H. BUNKER, i P 
Vice-President 


President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B, ALEXANDER, 
Secretary and V. P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 









Navajo Indian 
Silver Spoon *t2s 


To call attention to our large assortment of genuine 
hand-wrought Navajo Indi.n Silverware we will 
send this solid silver spoon as a sample, charges 
prepaid, for $1.25. Asa souvenir and curiosity 
it is worth $2.50, but the regular price is $1.50, 
Warranted hand wrought and hammered by the 
Navajos out of native silver. 5-in. tea size, pretty 
design, returnable if not satisfactory. Nicely packed 
in a box, 

“Our business ts to make homes more beautiful.” 
Illustrated catalogue of Pueblo Rugs, in regular 
sizes and made to order by the Indians, Mexican 
Drawn-work and Indian goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Deer.70N MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 











Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 

















“Our business ts to make homes more beautiful.” 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine article at about half the prices charged at retail. 
Fine, native wool 30xso-in. rug, in rich red, black and white like 
picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid jor $9.OO, Fine, 
close weave that will last alifetime. Can be returned if not sat- 
isfactory. Wecansupply any size, color or design woven to 
order. Mllustrated 32-page eatalogue of Pueblo Rugs, Mexicar 
Drawn-work and Indian Goods FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 


Deer. TOR 




















Hops are grown to perfection. 
principal industries. 





All kinds of fruits do well, especially the Apple and Pear. 
The raising of Live Stock is one of the 


PLEASURE CRAFT ON CLEAR LAKE, LAKE COUNTY 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


100 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Grapes and 


For information, address 


SHAFTER MATHEWS, County Clerk, Lakeport, California 
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EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 

CHARLES L. DoNoHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

« PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON.ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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TANFORD UNIVE ISSIO} 
. : CLARA A aT HAND 
fA DETAILS ADDRESS 


HOTEL VENDOME..uc ae 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, MANAGER 


“BAN 4088, 
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near 
SHULD ORY om 


A. P. Hill, photo CITY OF SAN JOSE FROM PARK IN FRONT OF CITY HALL 


San Jose, 1QOO—21,500, Population 
sa * 1904—-28,000 
” * 1904—with suburbs 36,400 
* 1910—-100,000 


] Watch SAN JOSE Grow. If not already 

Don t Worry! thinking of all these facts, THINK 
NOW! Act Now! Come and See. 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


I. B. McMAHILL, Secretary 


SAN JOSE, = CALIFORNIA 


Send 2c for our beautiful book, “San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley.” 
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‘CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Gniy Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base 
of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


SS A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Send for Booklet R. U. HALTON, Proprietor 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tesis and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 











No beauty can stand the 
disfigurement of bad teeth 


Take care of your 
teeth. Only one 
way— 


Sozodont 


“‘Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Pad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 























Let Us Tell You About 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho 


Where there are more openings and where you can get rich 
quicker than anywhere else in the Union. Four cents in 
stamps will bring you a handsomely illustrated and costly 
88 page bock and map of the three states, telling all about 
every industry. Four cents will also bring you our beautiful 
panoramic folder “The Columbia River, through the Cas- 


cades to the Pacific Ocean.” 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 


The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ATTRACTS YOU 
AT ALL TIMES 


A NEW COUNTRY OFFERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY 


CHEAP LANDS 
WHEAT: CATTLE’ FRUIT 


ADDRESS SECY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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STOP. AT 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


ON THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 
HOT SULPHUR? HOT MUD 
HOT PLUNGE BATHS | 

HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED 

SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE 


WRITE W.A.JUNKER 
LESSEE AND MANAGER 


PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 
wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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DEER CREEK EDITION OF 
THE POEMS OF 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


THE 





Profusely illustrated 


In three beautiful volumes, entitled Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm Rhymes, 
have been collected all of the favorites of Mr. Riley’ poems. Over one hundred poems 
are in the set and the illustrations number over two hundred. The books are printed on 
heavy plate paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. 

The price of this set is $4.00 


; An illustrated monthly that is really worth while 
Tue Reaper MacGazine is for every magazine reader who wants the best in every 
fe =) line. A modern monthly for the discriminating American, it is good to look at, good 
to handle and good to read. It contains fiction by the best writers. Brilliant special 
articles on the political, business and social events of national importance. Artistic 
illustrations. Portraits of men and women who are doing things. Attractively dec- 
orated inserts in color. The best short stories published. 

It is a magazine that concerns itself with vital problems of national interest; that 
is charmingly illustrated but is not merely a picture book; and that, after covering 
the general field, adds to itself another magazine—a magazine of books and their 
authors, of criticisms, review, suggestion and news. 

; The subscription price is $3.00 a year 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


$7.00 for $4.00 


To introduce this magazine to the thousands of readers who should be subscribers we 
will send The Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley ($4.00) and the Reaper 
Macazine for an entire year ($3.00) all for $4.00. 

You should send your order at once, as this offer will be made for a limited time only. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno vrour LAMPS ror aepains To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


6585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YouNG, Pres. F. A. SWAIN, ViCE-PREs. 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital STOCK, 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


_ NT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Le. 


~) 









FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Graves oF BuTTer, CHEESE AND Eccs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers in BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


OakLand Office: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
BAN FRANCISCO 1863 


C. MULLER 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second-dnd Brannan Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Fleur. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE : 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG *. WH. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANuFacTurers OF Miit Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
136 to 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Mi.ts: 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEICER GEORGE HOFFS&CHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 678 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 


F.M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines. 
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LOS BERROS T RACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San _ Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 
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FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Of Any Desired Capacity. 


505 MISSION STREET 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 
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SHAFTING 





Power Transmissions 


PULLEYS 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 








HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
BOXES 














TEESE and GOTTERIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal conditions for 


i 
the Business man, Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 
Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources being un- 
limited. 


ADERA the county seat, is a city of 2 as population. It has two Grammar Schools and one High School; Court House built at a 
MAD cost of $150,000 ‘from granite out of a Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite 

for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kirids of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be had at very low figures and easy term For 
LAN particulars, write to the Board ot Trade, Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the = Bos ard 
of Supervisors: — _S.SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; GEO. TEAF ORD, Fresno Flats; 
W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 
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MASACRAMENTO COUNTY THE # 
\ GATEWAY TO THE GREAT fa s 
BA SACRAMENTO VALLEY Jae 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° scrus,caurems 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State isin Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyarts averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and oliyes are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and — out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





ESTABLISHED 18684 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


RICE LANDS 


Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills. 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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COPYRIGHT 1904 PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Great Card Game 


At once takes command of the brain and 
gives a new pleasure one can’t shake off. 
Bunco unmistakably eclipses everything in 
the game line and means a pronounced sen- 
sation in yourcommunity. It’s alive with 
endless new situations and amusing 
combinations. One never grows weary 





of it, and itis destined tosupplant all games of 
modern times. Easy to learn and keenly 
interesting to both the young and the 
old. Anybody can play it—success- 
fully played at progressive parties as 
well as individual tables. 115 Cards. 


Your dealer sells Bunco for 
90c, or order direct from 
us for 50c, postage paid. 
Don’t delay as it truly 
means an emphatic sensa- 


tion in your community. 


Also makers of Bird Center 
Etiquette. A card game 
from original drawings by 
John T. McCutcheon. All 
dealers, or 50c, prepaid. 
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$f te Then why not perchene a 10, 20 or 40-acre 
tract of Orange, Fruit, Garden or Alfalfa 
land in BELLE VIEW or RICHFIELD COLONY? 


If you cannot come to make your own selection, we will select a number-one piece for you, and if on your arrival you are not satisfied, we will exchange 
for anything else we may have; either land, or some of our beautiful town lots, either pebyees lots or residence property or refund your money. Prices 
from $60 to $100 per acre; one fourth down, balance in one, two and three years; six per cent discount for cash. Lands with water for irrigation if 
desired. Rich soil, location fine, close to the r idly growing town of Corning. Orchards, Vineyards and Alfalfa planted and cared for at reasonable 
rates for absent owners. Write for literature Ade pool if interested. 


AITKEN & CASE, Pioneer Real Estate Firm, - - CORNING, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








CALAVERAS BIG TREES Consisting of two groves, ‘‘Calaveras’’ and ‘‘South Park,” containing 

more and larger trees than any other three groves combined. The 
Mammoth Grove Hotel at the edge of the grove has been thoroughly renovated and will be personally conducted this 
season by Mr. Job Whiteside. 


> at Murphy’s, 362 feetin depth. In dainty and unique forms of its stalactites this cave 
M E RC E R S CAVE surpasses nearly all of the noted caves in the world. 


SCENERY ON ANGELS BRANCH naan a. caomerthergy beauty excels any railroad 


THE SIERRA RAILWAY 


Furnishes the Only Route, Address 


Fare from San Francisco, $15.00 round trip ae: SMITH, oe oF 


“ «ss k 1.20 ““ ““ Sierra Railway 
Stockton, $11. JAMESTOWN. CALIFORNIA 


























Rand, ic OMPANY 

McNally ee ae 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 

& Co., 

Chicago 





pital Appliance s. Lf you 
require Some jneans of &E t- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines xitth only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 
sce can do for you. 


2018 MARKET ST. et Peet 




















THe resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices, We aim todo work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 





50 YEARS 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
publishers in the United States. If you are interested EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, NCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 














Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 


SUNSET COMBINATIONS FOR 1904 





ee CONE FOIE oo occ vccccccccscescenscancees One Dollar 
OVERLAND, one year 
OUT WEST, one year 


Address: California Promotion Committee, 25 New Mont- 


COMBINATION NUMBER ONE a . 
FOR CALIFORNIA, one year................... One Dollar Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 
peaesb xe One Dollar and Fifty Cents 


DHt Mit HARRY R. RAND 





gomery St., San Francisco, California 
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NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Menufacturers and Dealers 


TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ANNUAL OUTPUT 
125 MILLION FEET 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & C0. 


Manufaeturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 








GO TO 
Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 


Modern Homelike 


American and European Plan 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Proprietor 
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Cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh of Head and Stomach, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all blood diseases taken under a guarantee to be cured in a 
specified time, or all expenses including railroad fares both ways refunded 








Send my — Bey: s for FRANK J. HELLEN, Manager 

bottle o and 

CATARRH SALTS": : : : TUSCAN MINERAL SPRINGS 
For reduced round-trip rates CORPORATION 

address any Southern Pacific 

Railway Agent : : : : : Juscan Springs, = = = California 








_ These dairy and stock : sa 
Kern County, the Land of Co k and Oil. 
You will obtain full t: 
your name and. 


THEBOARD OF TRAD 


ypical of , 
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scape on the continent. 


lake and desert, but if you have not seen 
Niagara you have not seen America. 


only railroad whose trains run directly by and 
in full view of the great cataract. Send 3 
red stamps for Niagara booklet. 














Niagara Falls 


Is the most distinctively American land- 


ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


{f your loeal dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples, 


L. Tozer & Son 


762-764 Mission Street 
San Franeisco, California 





You may see all else, mountain and canyon, 











The Michigan Central is the 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
Chicago 














President, JOSEPH F. SMITH Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Mountain 
Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 feet. 


Most Famous Pleasure and Health Resort 
in Southern California 


WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


OPEN 





Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 















Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 


y, 









SIM MYERS, Proprietor 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 


five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 








PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


J. M. FUL 4 EIL ER, President, Auburn 

J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle 

E. T. ROBIE, tee ES Auburn 
J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Rece te Auburn 
ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Facwilireation and Advertising, 
Newcastle 

W. J. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Gravel 
and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the 
cultivation of 


Oranges 


The firet Oranges shipped from the State for this 
season were from Placer. Also 55 per cent. of 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from 
Placer. On the main line of the SourHern Paciric. 
For information address Secretary. 


d. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California 





FOR 


COMFORT 
PLEASURE 
HEALTH 


AND A 


HOME 


COME TO 


Southern California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Wheat 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 8,657. 


INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 

the Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 


I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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Mr. Badger's New Fiction 














A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 











The Master Feeling 


By N. ALMIRALL 


$1.25 


«An unique, clean and inspiring love 
story.” —St. Louis Mirror. 














IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—WNashville American 











Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


‘A charming Yankee story.’”’— 
Living Church. 








The Way to Wings 


$1.25 


A volume of satires. 




















If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Camera Craft Publishing Co, 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Good 
Pencils 


Dixon’s Pencils 
—some for one 








purpose—some 
for another. One 
just for yours. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32 page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department AH 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











South San Francisco 


Erickson & 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


Petterson 


California 





Sole Patent 
Owners of the 
Tunnel car 
Which works on 
the roller 


Principle 





This car is 


considered by 





Experts to he 
Superior to 
All Others 











STEAM SHOVEL 


Erickson & Petterson completed .ae Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most dificult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 
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E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California Street, San Francisco 








Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 60 Cargoes Sawn to Order 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GE 


NERAL 
ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
(OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


OF 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


A. B.C. 
SPECIALTIES , A. I. CABLE ADDRESE 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES cae |S eas CLIFFAOORE 
SCOTT'S 




















IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


Lake 


Is A SUCCESS 
WHEN USING A 





; SAMSON 
—== OIL ENGINE 





THE LEXINGTON AND PUMP 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 


First-class Cafe in Connection. SAMSON IRON WORKS 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP MANUFACTURERS 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
THE AMES HOTEL CO. SEND FOR GATALOGUE 
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$1.00 the year. 


‘Qh, what is Saxspy’s MaGazine?”’ 
‘©The Magazine that’s Different,’’ 


Send 10c in U. S. 
coin or stamps 


tor a sample copy. 


said Files-on-Parade; 


the Color Sergeant said. 


3 months’ trial subscription 
and a thoroughly reliable 


Fountain Pen 35 cents. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY BLDG , 


CincinnaTI, Onto. 





iy 
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Mi For fifty years 


the Standard . 














Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 98 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 


General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Adjoining the City of 


MERCED, 


California, 
Offers Best 


Opportunities to 
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Bradley Residence Within Five Minutes H O M ES E E K E RS 


Walk of This Land 
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The Crocker-Huffman Land 


and Water Company 


Has recently subdivided and placed on the market a 
large tract of rich, level land, known as Bradley’s 
Addition to Merced, and it is now being sold in lots of 
five acres and upwards, at low prices and on long time, 
making it possible for almost any one to secure a home 
in one of the most desirable sections of the State. 
There are no failures of field crops or of orchards 
where land like this is under good irrigation system. 
For literature, descriptive of Merced County and plats 
of Bradley Addition to Merced, Address 


A. JERNBERG, Agent 


Merced. California 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 




















Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre. Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 


Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial and Calexico; 


trains running daily. 

For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘‘From 
Desert to Garden,’”’ containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of the ‘‘ Imperial Catechism.’”’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, °° ics'tngees, cautorm 
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Begins December 25 


The Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
Systems announce the resumption of the 
Golden State Limited on December 25. The 
train will run through between Chicago- 
St. Louis-Kansas City and California. The 
superior service afforded will make the 
journey a delight. 


Golden State Limited 


is a comfortable train for people who enjoy 
comfort. It runs via El Paso and through 
New Mexico. Line of lowest altitudes. Every 
mile is a mile away from winter. Early berth 
reservations should be made through nearest 
ticket agent for your trip 


To California 


Two beautifully illustrated books— 
about the train—and about Califor- 
nia—sent free on application to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island System, 
CHICAGO. 
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“99% of a camera's value 
is in the lens.” 








| P 
= 35 
Thefound- ‘ 
ation of 
photo gra- / F 


phy is the 

lens. a 

A poor lens makes poor pictures 

~~a good lens makes good pict- 

ures. The best photographs in ~~ 
subjects=beautifully ®: the world are taken with the GOERZ 
illustrated. Published ' é LENS. The best photographers use 














every monthardsold Se them. Catalogue Free. 
to lovers of 920d literature —— fer 
ae Sater & Yaer on es CONES 8 cony=ee Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


all trains and news stands. Three menths trial, 25¢% . npg a ee 
i i Oo Dui Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
dravel Dublishing Ce. St Levis! oni nba 


"How is Travel. increasing tts Greulation £0000 Maath?” England. 
“Buy &@ Copy aad Look caside.* é 

















C. P. Goerz, Room87, 52 E. Union Sq., NewYork 




















— —! 
ALWAYS KNOW] 
}OF GOOD INVESTMENTS 


THE COCASSET TANNERY =. Price $75,000 HIN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


i i 
| ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS, J 


A Big Tannery, A Fine Tannery, Who Wants This Tannery! You FERED WOODWORTH, Lawy:e 





| MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Might, and not Know It. It is a Very Profitable Business. Do you 
Bid Me Speak on; if so, Kindly Read, and I Will Tell. 





SURE FORTUNES ARE MADE IN TANNING—Y ou get the highest manufacturer's profits without the danger of manufacturer's losses. | 
state to you without fear of being disproved that at the capacity of 80 hides per day that the average clear annual profit of this Tannery is 
$30,000. 
_Its Masogement Requires but Reasonable Care and Constant Routine. Only a small force of men, the most of whom get $2.50 per 
day, is required. 

The Cocasset Tannery has never been Involved in Labor Controversies. 

It is a Harness and Sole Leather Tannery, but is equipped for all tanning. Hides tan into leather here, under gooa management, to 
70% of their weight. 

jensen is a Large and Profitable Industry in California. ‘There is a friendly feeling among the Tanners, and no harsh competition. 

it is 33 Miles by Rail from San Francisco, and is Located on the Deep Waters of the Carquinez Straits, on San Francisco Bay, the 
world’s greatest inland water way, and at a point opposite Port Costa on the Benicia side, and within the corporate limits of Benicia. Benicia 
is a freight terminal point on the Southern Pacific, and is destined to become one of California's greatest manufacturing centers, and one of 
the world’s greatest seaports. (See full description of Benicia and surroundings in SUNSET MAGAZINE for November, 1903.) 

The Splendid Fresh Water Supply of this Tannery is More than Ample for all Purposes, and is owned by the Tannery, All the Tan 
Bark is delivered immediately and directly from the Mendocino forests by steamship at your pier, and carries from sixteen per cent to nine- 
teen per cent of Tannic Acid. 

Every Opportunity will be Afforded the Purchaser to Look Over This Tannery, the owner will personally meet all parties at my office, 
— to inspect the same, accompany them to Benicia, and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations are to be 
closed promptly. 

If You Want This Tannery, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Second Floor, Mills Building, San 
Francisco, If you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use “Lieber” Cipher Code. 
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ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 7 | 
| Jas. Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann,Superintendent. | | 
| Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. AT Thomson,SecyandTres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. | 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 
the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 
Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 

and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 

Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 

the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 

Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 


ie ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
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The Standard Authority 


BIRDS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


by Irene G. Wheelock 


** Mrs. Wheelock’s manual should prove most welcome to 
would-be bird students of the Pacific Coast, and of interest 
to ornithologists in search of fresh information on the life 
histories of California birds.”—J. A. Allen in The Auk. 

‘© A book that will be invaluable to the lover of the woods 
and the fields, as well as to the tourist. No praise can be 
too high for the drawings, which are extremely life-like, 
and drawn with much delicacy and feeling.””—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 






é ial accommodations for Traveling Men. 

e ed dquarters for Mining Men. 

The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in San 
Francisco. 































Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
: Lessee and Manager 











‘© Especially important in a work of this kind is the plan 
—the method of classification and grouping—for on this 
largely depends the ability of the lay reader to find what he 
may be ooking for and to compare and interpret accu- 
rately.”—Los Angeles Herald. 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


There are 10 beautiful full-page plates and 78 text draw- 
ings, all by Bruce Horsfall, who stands in the front rank 
of bird delineators today. The volume is bound in flexible 
leather, always so desirable for a book to be carried afield. 
The price is $2.50 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, 


Publishers, Chicago. 























The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 
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LIFE IS SHORT PETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 





Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 

HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Accom- 
modations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 

Booklets telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 

boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 

Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY—Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new. Teacherscollege men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


Irvington, California 





“BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue Berkeley, California 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete and thorough instruction in all branches of a 
business education, 450 students, 18,000 square feet floor 
surface, largest school inthe west. New building, beautiful 
surroundings. Helpful, earnest, inspiring teachers. Will 
be pleased to send on request a 75 page illustrated catalogue. 

901-925 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900, Courses: collegiate, prepara- 
tory, commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for 
younger children. NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF Movsic 
Founded 1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister 
Superior. San Jose, California 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, 
superior instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated cata 
logue. W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 


IRVING INSTITUTE oe 


A day and home school for girls and young ladies 
Accredited to the Universities. Conservato ‘d Music. 
Excellent Art Department. _ ses 
REV. E. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco. 
Re-opens Monday, August Ist, 1904, 9 a. mu. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Home School of Business. /ndividual instruction in 
allcommercial branches, specialcoaching. Write forterms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited tothe Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year; fall term 
opens August 10, 1904. Write for catalogue to Mrs.C. T. 
Millis, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


afael, California 
SUMMER SESSION, May 27 to August 12 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded in 1874. Full Grammar, Commercial and Col- 
legiate Courses. Day and evening Classes, 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F. S. C., Pres. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspond- 
ence, individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal 


Number limited. 





























College of Voice and Action 


KS 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


onducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Incorporated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees 
by Act of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College 
forms a separate department. Send for catalogue to 
BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 


ST. MARGARET'S 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious systen 
at Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Marke 
Street, San Francisco, California. 








SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


June Ist we removed to our new quarters, 738 Mission 
Street. More space, better light, finer rooms. This is the 
college that gets positions for students. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
738 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


WHEATCROFT Dramatic School 


Established 1893 31 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 


Six months Graduating Course, also shorter courses; open 

October 10. Special Courses for Students of Opera. Even- 

ing Classes. Engagement Bureau in connection with school. 
Address Adeline S. Wheatcroft, Director. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by 
the leading colleges and universities. 

ISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 

1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
Re-opens Tuesday, August 9, 1904. 








STANHOPE- 








Stage positions 
guaranteed. Miss 
Long is available 
for receptions, 
concerts, chautauquas, teachers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
etc.—either as lecturer, entertainer or monologist. 

2152 Sutter Street 
’Phone West 1169 San Francisco, California 
REFERENCES—Mr. Fred Belasco, Manager Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco 
and Belasco Theatre, Los Angeles; Mr. H. W. Bishop, Manager ‘‘Ye Lib- 
erty Playhouse,’’ Oakland, and The Majestic, San Francisco. 


The Jenne Morrow Long 





THE LYCEUM 


An accredited penpneminny school for the University, 

Law and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or 

any Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. — i 
Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and 
European conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
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nia od A Positive Relief for 
Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn 
i i on Sn the shin. Removes all odor of perspire 
Se “a om “ * SAMPLE FREE.” 
Bi 8a ge fewark, ow 
ies §f a 
. || PORTABLE GARAGE 
i This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in, long, the 


walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs. 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 
wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled. Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use. 
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¢ | | Burnham - Standeford Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
a. Washington, 1st and 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 
= ’ SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 JESSIE STREET 


CASING 


Fr OIL WELLS 


AND 


ARTESIAN 
WELLS 


AND 
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|] FOR 
MINING 
DREDGING 
IRRIGATION 
POWER PLANTS 
CITY AND TOWN WATER WORKS 


W. W. MONTAGUE \" C0. SAN FRANCISCO 
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(O.LONKEY, PRESIDENT ‘TRUSTEES 






J.H.ROBERTS, VICE eR rae ES Vy O.LONKEY 
J.F. CONDON, MA ; een 


Bae PSN ERD) LUMBER CO. 


ON THE TRUCKEE RIVER: 


2 ‘MANUFACTURERS 2DF 


x } ouoH a anESSED UMBERS 
oe Li "VERDI. "WASHGE. CO. NEV. 

















PRESTON MILLING CO. $46,000 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
OUR BRANDS: GOLDFIELD’S ORE 


“Cache Valley’s Best’? High Patent 


In One Wagon ot 


formed an exhibit in the recent 


“Cream of the Valley’? Straight celebration of driving the last 
Grade spike on the completion of the 
, : 
PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO a ee 





TONOPAH, NEVADA 








The richest mineral section 


“The Pacific pa 
Northwest ‘i Will tell you how fortunes are 


Monthly Illustrated Magazine being made there ina day. 
Descriptive of OREGON, WASHINGTON & IDAHO E SEND FOR THE 
25c. A YEAR NEVADA MINES 
Send Money, P. O., or Express Order to RENO, NEVADA 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The new dollar monthly mining magazine 
PORTLAND, OREGON ‘ 














SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction Co. waren works systems. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
OGDEN CITY, - - - UTAH 
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GOLCONDAHOT SPRINGS AND_HOTEL 


Located at Golconda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprietor, and get full particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions. 
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DAM AT HEAD OF PEOPLE'S DITCH IN KINGS RIVER, KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 


is situated in the richest portion of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and very nearly in the center 
of the state. This County is noted for the 
diversity of its products and excels in RAISINS, 


DRIED FRUITS, LIVESTOCK and DAIRY INTERESTS. Fifty-two varieties of products in carload lots 


were ship 


— out of this County in 1902, exclusive of butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. The land is level 
and abundantly supplied with water for irrigation. 


IMPROVED LANDS ARE HELD AT FROM $75 TO $300 PER ACRE 
UNIMPROVED LANDS CAN BE HAD AT FROM $25 TO $100 PER ACRE 


Hanford, the County seat, contains a population of about 4000, and is an up-to-date town with many 
good buildings, water and fas works, and an electric lighting system; has excellent educational institutions 


and numerous churches. 


W. R. McQUIDDY, 
Secretary 


‘or further information address 


KINGS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 











ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephones: 


SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 








Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 


The Angelus 


UNDER NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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BE YOUR OWN BARBER 
Shave yourself with the ORIGINAL and MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


This guarantees ease and comfort at home, at camp, on the yacht, or while traveling under any 
and all conditions, Absolutely impossible to cut the face. The evil results of the Public Barber 
Shop Razor done away with. It will comfortably take from the most tender face a strong, stiff, 
wiry beard. 

Over 5,000,000 daily users prove the value of this perfect razor. Always ready. Saves time and 
Ps yl tried to duplicate the STAR SAFETY RAZOR, but with poor results, 


Full descriptive catalogue, mailed on request (if you will mention this 
publication), gives general information and prices of different sets. 


a: =») Razors, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St.,N.Y. “sen!°tRemember the word “STAR 


L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 











REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (git 
AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 


Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency 
to wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the faee and a 
hands soft, smooth, firmand white. It has no equal. \ The only 
Ask for it and take no substitute. $ 





PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powder Medicinal Preparation 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agt., 1111S, Center Av., Chicago ' that 
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“2 
o For Sale by all Druggists 
> 50c A JAR 
D 
a Sample free if you mention 
< this magazine 
~~ ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 
Los Angeles California 
19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
J 
FROM SANTA CLARA ” ee eas! ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO AND RESERVATION 
lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
t able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
e combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
t and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
’ sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
4 park and on the line of the electric road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 
; Send for booklet. 
4 H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
7 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 


















All out-door sports—golf, tennis, surt 
and pool bathing; glass bottom boats. 
Full eighteen hole golf course—the 
best in the world. Oiled roads for 
auto rides. Old Monterey with its r) 

historic adobes; The Presidio with 

its attractive military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, 
and Carmel bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special 
terms for families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 


Address GEO. P. SNELL 


Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 















ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE 
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rage * These cars are equipped with the famous 


BSIM|CO) 


In the recent English Reliability Trials an 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car won the 
medal for details of construction and ease 
of manipulation. 


























Oldsmobile 10 H. P Motor, all machinery 
simple and readily accessible, no gaskets to cause 
trouble, hub brakes, comfortable and roomy 
tonneau, all the advanced progressive ideas and 
devices, 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650; 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Send for Catalogue. Address Dept. 87 


OLDS MOTOR. WORKS 2) 
Detroit, U. S. A. ee a 


Member of the Association 
of Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufacturers. | 




















Tavern of Tamalpais _ Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond gts sa +f pUsneane San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Be Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 








The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 
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NOTE THE NEW SERVICE 








The Chicago, MilwauKee 
and St. Paul Railway 


in connection with the popular Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line via 
Omaha and Ogden, now operates through electric-lighted, drawing room 
sleeping cars between Chicago and San Francisco, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco 10:00 A. M. on ‘* Overland Limited ’’ 
Leaving Chicago 6:05 P. M. daily on ‘* Overland Limited ’’ 


and both standard and tourist sleepers, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco §:00 P. M. daily via Stockton on Eastern Express 
Leaving Chicago 10:25 P. M. daily via Stockton on Pacific Express 


Connections with Eastern lines made in Union Station at Chicago. 


Send a postal card for rates and time table 


c. L. CANFIELD F. A. MILLER 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
635 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WAREHOUSE AT IMPERIAL CALIFORNIA 











AVENUE 
APPROACHING CALEXICO 
CALIFORNIA 


TANK 
FOR DOMESTIC WATER 
PLANT IN IMPERIAL 








AN INVITATION from 


CALIFORNIA 





You of the Cold Northland: 


Do you want to escape the severe cold 
and chilling frost of another winter? 

If so, write us for descriptive pam- 
phlets, maps in colors, etc., etc., (sent 
free to any address), and learn of a new 
land of promise and fulfillment, where 
farmers are making from $25 to $40 per 
acre.each year, from their farms; where 
similar farming land, with abundance of 
water, can be had for $30 per acre, easy 
payments; where opportunities are now 
ripe to buy town property at low first 
prices, where you will probably make 
from 100% to 200% on the investment. 


WRITE US TODAY, and we will tell y f SEVEN new towns that are 


g like mag 





Call on or Address 
She Emerson Realty Company 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


132 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





VALLEY. 

















FIELD OF 

SUGAR BEETS - NONE 

LESS THAN 23 POUNDS 

IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 
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OVERFLOW 
IN NEW RIVER- OVER 
40,000 MINERS 











4 INCHES GOING TO WASTE 
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The Safest Powder for You and Your Infant 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS AND BACTERIOLOGISTS 





EVERY CAREFUL MOTHER AND TRAINED NURSE SHOULD READ THESE REPORTS 
[ **THE TESTS made on the Violet Perfume in Colgate’ s | 
| Talc show that its presence adds decidedly to the value} 
} of the powder. The powder was purchased in the open j 
| market.” FRAZER & CO., 262 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

City Analytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. 


“*THE FACT that Colgate’s Violet Talc exerts an 
| inhibitory action on the growth of bacteria, recommends it 
| as being admirably suited for use on both infants and 

adults." VIRGIL COBLENTZ, Ph. D., F. C. S., 
| Prof. of Chemistry nm N. Y. City College of Pharmacy. 
| 











The exquisite Violet Perfume, which is the first thing t 
Violet Tale Powder, has been proved 
value, and to add to the efficiency 
well as soothing and healing. 


» attract every dainty woman to Colgate’s 
by Competent experts shown 


above, to be of positive 
of this wonderful toilet ane 


, as medicinal 
lnursery powder It 


Is gratetul to the senses us 


Write for our Booklet, “Comfort and Luxury for. a Modern Home” 


Established 1806 COLGATE & CO. 


55 dohn St., New York 
MAKERS OF 


FINKE SOAPS AND PERFUMES 


Seaman 
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